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Tue late Mr. Evans, he fami- 
liarly described as mihi carissimum 
amicum; and his acquaintance 
with that lamented minister was 
one of the most intimate he ever 
formed. In the letters which 
passed between them, all topics 
which occurred were treated in 
the most unreserved manner. In 
1809, Mr. B. removed from Cha- 
pel-en-le-Frith, and resided, for a 
short time, first at Northampton, 
then in London, ‘and afterwards 
at Marple, but returned, finally, 
to his native town. The letters 
which he wrote to Mr..E. during 
his residence at these places, and 
particularly while in the metro- 
polis, contained a frank and fami- 
liar account of the occurrences in 
which he was interested, and of 
the different matters which at- 
tracted his observation. They 
were often of a nature which does 
not admit of publication ; other- 
wise they might furnish many 
judicious hints, particularly to our 
London friends. It may suffice 
to say, that in many things which 
he observed among the profes- 
sors of religion in London he 
greatly rejoiced, and that some 
things he deeply regretted. 
Among ‘the literary projects of 
Mr. B. which proved abortive, it 
may be mentioned, that he issued 
proposals, in 1816, for publishing 
an abridgment of Bishop Stilling- 
fleet’s “ True Reason of the Suf- 
ferings of Christ,” with notes and 
illustrations. His design, in this 
intended. publication, was both to 
combat the unscriptural views of 
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modern Unitarians, and to oppose 
the presumption of Antinomians, 
in founding upon the satisfaction 
of Christ an absolute claim for 
spiritual blessings. In a letter to 
a friend, he says, “ My little 
strength has been much exhausted 
of late, in the abridgment of Dr. 
Stillingfleet’s treatise on the “True 
Reason of the Sufferings of Christ,” 
which has caused me to write over 
more than two quires of paper of 
this size; and on many parts of 
which I purpose writing notes, 
and introducing such valuable ob- 
servations as my course of reading 
has supplied. Whether you are 
acquainted with this production of 
Stillingfleet, I cannot be supposed 
to know ; but I have perused it 
repeatedly with great advantage, 
and think it, in solid argument, 
and Scriptural support of the doc- 
trine of the atonement, equal, if 
not superior, to any treatise on that 
subject which has fallen into my 
hands—not excepting even Dr. 
Magee’s. It has, indeed, the disad- 
vantage of being professedly areply 
to the subtilties of Crellius, in his 
exceptions against the great work 
of Grottus, de Satisfactione ; and, 
therefore, of appearing under an 
antiquated form, without touching 
on some bold affirmations of mo- 
dern Unitarians, which Dr. Magee 
has handled with great smartness 
and success. Nevertheless, in 
clearly stating that view of satis- 
faction through the vicarious suf- 
ferings of Christ, which avoids the 
necessity of his suffering the idem 
of the sinner’s desert; and im 
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stating the consistency of his effi- 
eacious sacrifice, with the condi- 
tionality of faith, in order to the 
actual remission of sins, I have 
not met-with any author who has 
satisfied me so well. _ The subject 
is, in the former part, well opened 
and discussed, on the grounds of 
reason and the general principles 
of legislation, by which much 
advantage is gained to that state- 
ment which he embraces, viz. of 
Christ’s death being a final com- 
pensation for the sins of men—re- 
quisile for the vindication of God's 
law and government—transcend- 
ently valuable through the dignity of 
his divine nalure—and morally 
adapted to produce the most hum- 
bling and sanctifying effects on the 
minds and hearts of those who are 
the recipients of its benefits. On 
scriptural grounds, also, it is most 
ably vindicated against the most 
specious and artful objections and 
evasions of Socinianism, as then 
advocated by one of its most able 
and subtil abettérs. Perhaps you 
will be ready to ask, “* And with 
what intent have you taken such 
pains?” Towhich I reply, “ Pri- 
marily and chiefly for my own 
benefit, which end has been greatly 
answered by the close attention to 
the several parts of the work, as 
I have both repeatedly read and 
abridged it.—2dly, I had some 
thoughts of proposing it for pub- 
lication by subscription; but of 
this I have not yet fully deter- 
mined, as perhaps some might 
deem it both needless and too 
antiquated for modern perusal. 
Therefore, ultimately, my object 
is, whenever Providence shall call 
me to lay down this tabernacle, 
that I may,at least leave a 
token of my decided attachment 
to this great peculiarity of the 
Gospel, the doctrine of the atone- 
ment through the vicarious suffer- 
ings of the Son of God in our 
nature, which I consider as the 
sole foundation of a sinner’s hope 
towards God, and the most ef- 
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fectual motive to all holy obedi- 
ence.” 

In the preface to the second 
edition of his essay on the Gospel 
Dispensation,” Mr. B. announced 
his intention of publishing also, 
an essay on “ the Gospel Consti- 
tution.” This work he lived to 
complete, but not to see it through 
the press. It seems to be gene- 
rally, and, perhaps, justly thought, 
that in it he has not been so suc- 
cessful as in that to which, in his 
view, it was probably intended as 
a companion. There was, indeed, 
something beautiful in the design 
of publishing a work on the sub- 
ject-matter of the Gospel, in con- 
nexion with another on the mode 
of its administration. But the 
essay, on “ the Gospel Constitu- 
tion,” does not discover that uni- 
form ability and mental energy, 
which are generally allowed to 
pervade every part of its prede- 
cessor. The plan of the work 
was too comprehensive to allow 
him to do justice to the many 


weighty and difficult subjects 
which it comprises, without 
greatly exceeding the bounds 


which he had prescribed to him- 
self; and consequently it has 
often the appearance of a mere 
statement of his own opinions, 
unaccompanied by the reasons 
upon which he had formed them. 
On a few subjects, too, he has 
advanced positions, which are, 
in some degree, at variance with 
commonly received opinions. But, 
after all, the essay on “ the Gospel 
Constitution,” justly claims re- 
spectful attention. It is the pro- 
duction of a man of talents and 
true religion, who had employed 
his years of Jeisure in investiga- 
ting, with as unbiassed a mind as 
possible, all the great subjects 
most intimately connected with 
the eternal welfare of himself and 
his fellow men; and while the 
reader is perusing what may ap- 
pear to him common-place state- 
ments on religious subjects, he 
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may be assured that every sen- 
tence, phrase, and word, in which 
they are conveyed, has undergone 
the repeated and conscientious 
examination of a superior mind, 
and has been carefully compared 
with the oracles of truth. 

While Mr. B. was engaged in 
the studies connected with this 
publication, it pleased Divine Pro- 
vidence to visit him with one of 
the severest afflictions which could 
have befallen him. This was the 
loss of his beloved wife, who died 
after a short sickness, March 10, 
1821. This truly excellent wo- 
man had been, in every respect, a 
help-meet for him, during that 
half of his life in which the mind 
of the man, who has detected the 
vanities of the world, is disposed 
to solace itself in domestic etijoy- 
ments. She was a Dissenter of 
the old school; and the private 
papers which she left behind her, 
contained ample proof of her de- 
votedness to God. Some of these 
were in the form of a covenant 
with her Maker and Saviour, a 
mode of solemn, private, self-dedi- 
cation to God, much used by reli- 
gious persons in former times, and 
which was doubtless found by 
them a means of promoting deci- 
sion of mind in religious concerns, 
and of increasing their spiritual 
enjoyments. In the use of such 
methods of self-improvement, and 
under the salutary influence of 
Gospel principles, Mrs. B. lived 
and died, leaving to her surviving 
friends the best evidence that 
she has entered into the “ rest 
which remaineth for the people 
of God.” 

The loss of such a wife would 
be felt as an irreparable bereave- 
ment, by a person to whom so- 
ciety was so necessary as to Mr. 
B. It was observed, in his fune- 
ral sermon, (preached by the Rev. 
Ebenezer Glossop, the respectable 
and esteemed pastor of the church 
of Christ at Chinley,) that “ he 
bowed with submission te the 
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Father of Spirits, but his frame 
evidently sunk under the stroke.” 
This was the more observable, as 
his health, for several years im- 
mediately preceding, had been 
unusually ‘good. It pleased the 
Father of Mercies, however, to 
make the period of his forlorn 
and widowed state exceedingly 
short. Some weeks after this 
painful bereavement, Mr. B. was 
afflicted with a severe cold, which 
confined him to his house for the 
greater part of a week. From 
this, however, he had recovered, 
and in the afternoon of the day 
on which he was seized with his 
last sickness, he had called wpon 
the Rev. Mr. Grundy, the clergy- 
man of Chapel-en-le-Frith, with 
whom he lived in habits of inti- 
macy. After his return home, 
he was attacked by an excruciat- 
ing pain in the bowels, to the 
removal of which all human skill 
was found to be inadequate. So 
violent a complaint could not long 
be sustained by a frame already 
greatly reduced by age and afflic- 
tion ; so that, after having endured 
most acute suffering, for about a 
fortnight, this much valued man 
departed this life, May 27, 1821. 

The remains of Mr. B. were 
interred at Chinley Chapel, in the 
same grave with those of his be- 
loved partner, where, also, his 
funeral sermon was preached on 
the following Lord’s-day, by Mr. 
Glossop, under whose ministry 
Mr. and Mrs. B. had mostly sat 
for the preceding 15 years. For 
the support of the Gospel-mini- 
stry in this place, Mr. B. left a 
legacy, as a token of his attach- 
ment and affection. 

Although the short illness of 
Mr. B. was incessantly attended 
with most agonizing pain, yet he 
was eminently sustained under it by 
the consolations of religion. Con- 
cerning his last hours, Mr. Glossop 
gave the following particulars in 
his sermon, with extracts from 
which he has kindly supplied us. 
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“When he lay on his death- 
bed, he said he should have been 
thankfui had it been the will of 
God to have spared him to com- 
plete his last work, but added, 
‘ the doctrines I have so long stu- 
died, and ministered to others, 
are now my support; I have no 
doubts, (speaking of his accep- 
tance with God,) and resign my- 
self to the divine will.’ With 
what holy fervour did he join in 
prayer! and when his great af- 
fliction was alluded to, and it was 
remarked, ‘ Now we see through 
a glass darkly’—with his hands 
lifted up, and his countenance full 
of joy and animation, he added, 
‘ But then face to face !’ 

“ Never shall I forget the pious 
and affectionate manner in which 
he took leave of me. ‘ You and 
I (said he) have seen one another 
in times of affliction, but you 
never saw me_ so low before ;’ 
and, in the most solemn and fer- 
vent manner, he implored that the 
blessing of the God of Jacob 
might rest upon me—that he 
would bless me in my labours, 
and make my ministry successful. 

* Ina similar manner he took 
leave of his relatives and atten- 
dants ; and may his dying admo- 


nitions promote their spiritual 
good, and everlasting happi- 
ness.” 


His disorder was of such a 
nature as to prevent, towards the 
close, much conversation; but 
his mind was in that calm and 
resigned state, in which it is de- 
sirable that we should be found in 
our last moments, and sometimes 
he was filled with joy at the pros- 
pect of glory.” 

Upon the character of Mr. B. 
jt is unnecessary to add many ob- 
servations, after the preceding de- 
tails respecting the events ot his 
life, and the productions of his 
pen. What he really was as a 
Christian, (to use the words of a 
late emineut artist,) is the only 
thing of importance to him yom, 
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He had, as we have seen, the hu- 
mility to acknowledge, that in the 
life and graces of religion he was 
surpassed by some of his Chris- 
tian brethren; yet more of them 
had, perhaps, reason to confess 
their inferiority to him. 

But the fruits of religion in the 
life, are the only infallible index 
of the degree in which it influ- 
ences the mind. To the consis- 
tency and excellence of Mr. B., in 
this important particular, most 
decisive testimony is borne by 
those to whom he was best known. 
“JT need not (Mr. Glossop ob- 
serves) describe his manner of 
life since he returned to his na- 
tive place. He was always active 
and zealous in promoting the 
public good. For many accom. 
modations in and about this house 
of prayer, (Chiuley Chapel,) we 
are much indebted to him; for 
he not only gave liberally of his 
substance, but generally planned 
and superintended the great al- 
terations and repairs which have 
been effected. ‘The sick and the 
afflicted always shared his sym- 
pathy. He was the poor man’s 
friend ; his hand and his heart, as 
well as those of his pious partner, 
were opened to communicate out 
of the abundance with which God 
had blessed them.” 

Mr. B. certainly possessed qua- 
lifications capable of rendering him 
profitable and pleasant, in an un- 
common degree, in the character 
of a friend and associate; and 
those who often enjoyed his so- 
ciety, were doubtless highly fa- 
voured in this respect. We have 
no doubt they would meet with 
much candour and sincerity in 
him, and with a degree of open- 
ness and transparency, which -is 
not usual in persons who have 
been much conyersant with the 
world. We are willing to give 
our readers the best notion we 
can of what Mr. B. was in this 
respect; and we are confident 
the following extract from a letter 
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(in reply to one in which the 
writer had remarked, that, after 
just reading Hayley’s Life of 
Cowper, he had become ashamed 
of writing letters), will bring his 
lively and agreeable manner to 
the recollection of his intimate 
acquaintances, 

“ And so, truly, unless we have 
the vanity to think ourselves on a 
par with Cowper and Hayley, and 
I know not what other elegans, in 
the higher circles of fine writers, 
we are to fall out with every 
thing common, and shut ourselves 
up in Monkish seclusion! If 
such were a fair consequence, 
from reading their productions, 
1, for one, would vote for their 
suppression amongst my corre- 
spondents, though I might feel 
disposed to avail myself of the 
plea for excusing my own reluc- 
tance to expose my defects ; and, 
at my time of life, (just on com- 
pleting my 64th year,) such a 
plea might very plausibly, and 
not unreasonably, be urged. Yet, 
in my homely way, so long as 
my faculties are spared, I shall 
not shrink from chatting on paper 
with such of my friends as I cor- 
dially esteem—leaving it with 
their good sense and temper to 
everlook the inelegancies of an 
old man’s style. And, for your- 
self, though I say nothing against 
your improving every stimulus 
towards the attainment of what 
you admire in the best models of 
composition, I trust that, when- 
ever I am favoured with your 
epistolary communications, no 
restraint will be laid on the free- 
dom and fulness of your ideas, 
both which properties, in your 
correspondence, have always been 
to myself truly grateful.” 

But what Mr. B. was in the 
circle of his friends is of inferior 
consideration, when compared 
with the important relations in 
which he stood to society, and es- 
pecially to “the church of the 
living God.” As a divine and theo- 


logical writer, he had one peculiar 
excellence, which we cannot omit 
to point out, in addition to the 
remarks already made in noticing 
his different publications. We 
allude to his constant and stré 
nuous endeavour to maintain, that 
the Sacred Scriptures are the only 
satisfactory basis of religious truth. 
Every thing besides, for which 
authority has been claimed in reli- 
gious matters, he regarded with a 
laudable jealousy. It was this that 
made him the enemy of the ex- 
cessive deference sometimes shown 
to metaphysical reasoning. In 
one of his publications, he says, 
in aid of Biblical and Philological 
inquiries, a temperate use of me- 
taphysics, or the science of intel 
lectual existences, in their respec- 
tive natures, principles, properties, 
relations, and modes of action, &c. 
may be highly advantageous. 
But, after nearly forty years expe- 
rience, I am free to confess, that, 
with yespect to a proper and use 
ful knowledge of all revealed 
truths, I am now much less dis- 
posed to rely on metaphysical in- 
vestigation, than I was when 
emerging from the cloisters of an 
academy. ‘The subjects of reve- 
lation, so far as it is interesting for 
us to understand them, are pro- 
posed with sufficient clearness in 
the word of God, though not ar- 
ranged in systematic order, nor 
expressed in technical phraseology. 
And certainly, whatsoever is not 
capable of being conveyed to our 
understanding through the me- 
dium of scripture language, but is 
obliged to be presented by means 
of scholastic distinctions, arbitrary 
terms, and intricate subtleties, ap- 
pears at once under a suspicious 
form, and can have but a slender 
claim to our unreserved confi- 
dence.”—Appendix, p. 11. 

This reverence for divine reve- 
lation, led him also to regard with 
much suspicion the divines of the 
modern German school, and to 
disapprove of the almost implicit 
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confidence sometimes placed in 
their critical discussions. He was 
not insensible that we are indebted 
to them for a considerable acces- 
sion of historical and_ biblical in- 
fermation to the stores of sacred 
literature ; yet he thought, with 
some others, that all this would be 
too dearly purchased at the ex- 
pence of imbibing that daring 
spirit which cashiers received opi- 
nions, and even portions of sacred 
writ, frequently on most insuffi- 
cient grounds. He was truly and 
extensively learned, and studied 
divinity with most liberal views ; 
but he was convinced that the 
pride of literature is not less dan- 
gerous than any other modification 
of that intoxicating passion. He 
briefly states his views of this 
matter in the following extract of 
a letter to a friend. 

**As to Michaelis, and other 
critics of that class, whose deep 
researches and very liberal con- 
cessions towards the enemies of 

ure Christianity, have beén so 
ighly boasted by the latter, I 
cannot help thinking, with many, 
that they have indulged in very 
bold animadversions on the sacred 
code, and strengthened the cause 
of indifferency to the great pecu- 
liarities of the Gospel, by a mul- 
tiplied show of exceptions against 
the received version of the Sacred 
Scriptures, which some of the 
learned among the orthodox have, 
I think, ostentatiously admitted, 
lest their great reading should be 
called in question. Yet, after all, 
upon summing up the amount of 
their critical researches, one cannot 
but be thankful that so very tri- 
fling a part of the sacred code is 
at all affected ‘by all the various 
readings, or,omissions, which they 
have been able to collect ; and we 
may admire the wisdom of provi- 
dence in having permitted their 
t talents to take this direction, 

in order to establish a result so 
favourable to the great , principles 
of the gospel. I have read with 
close attention, Griesbach’s Intro- 
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duction to his corrected edition of 
the Greek Testament, and could 
not. help feeling considerable dis- 
satisfaction at several of his Ca- 
nons, as evidently yielding to the 
cause of the heterodox, and there- 
fore am very desirous of seeing 
Dr. Laurence’s Examination of his 
Classification of Manuscripts,” &c. 

There are several persons still 
living, who have a lively recollec- 
tion of what Mr. B. was as a mi- 
nister of the Gospel. As a 
preacher, he attained to a consi- 
derable share of popularity, and 
those who knew him, will readily 
believe, that he neither sought 
nor obtained public notice by any 
unhallowed means. We confess, 
however, our inability to do jus- 
tice to this part of his character. 
To describe a preacher, without 
ever having heard him, or read 
his printed sermons, is as impos- 
sible as to paint the portrait of a 
person whom the artist has never 
seen. But it is material to ob- 
serve, that Mr. B. did not consi- 
der preaching as his only duty. 
He was truly the pastor of his 
flock. In this view, he en- 
deavoured to reduce to practice 
the directions of some of his fa- 
yourite authors on the pastoral 
care. It appears from an inci- 
dental remark in one of his printed 
sermons, that he had a custom of 
meeting the young people of his 
charge in the vestry of his chapel, 
for the purpose of instructing 
them in the principles and duties 
of religion ; a practice which it is 
much to be wished that ministers 
and parents might mutually see 
the importance of promoting, as 
it cannot be doubted that it would 
be attended with the happiest ef- 
fects. Such were the methods 
used by Mr. B, to promote the 
great ends of religion. No won- 
der that the loss of such a pastor 
was greatly deplored, or that his 
labours have been long and affec- 
tionately remembered. J. T. 

Knutsford. 
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THE RECEPTION OF THE GREAT 
GOSPEL DOCTRINE. 

*€ We prearh Christ crucified, unto the 
Jews a stumbling block, and unto the 
Greeks foolishness ;' but unto them which 
are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ 
the power of God, and the wisdom of 
God.’’--1 Cor. i. 23, 24. 


On a recent occasion, we endea- 
voured to illustrate the great 
scheme of man’s salvation by the 
Cross of Christ. We contempla- 
ted that glorious plan in itself, and 
we offered a few brief suggestions 
as to the feelings which it was 
calculated to awaken in the heart 
“enlightened from above.” It 
may not be unprofitable for us to 
take a farther view of the same 
general subject, in its operation 
upon human character and its 
collision with human prejudices, 
as suggested by the remainder of 
the passage from which we se- 
lected our former text. 

It might be supposed that a 
doctrine so reasonable would 
meet with universal assent, that 
an offer so advantageous as that 
held forth in the Gospel, must 
command an eager and unhesi- 
tating acceptance. If we could 
detach ourselves from our human 
partialities, and look, as from 
an unconcerned distance, on the 
great transaction referred to in the 
text,—if we could behold with 
disinterested’ view the state of 
man, the merciful disposition of 
God, the infinite condescension of 
the Saviour, and the gracious 
agency of the Holy Spirit, we 
should feel it scarcely necessary to 
wait the result, but deeming the 
work completed when the offer of 
salvation was once made, we might 
turn away to the contemplation of 
other manifestations of the divine 
wisdom and compassion. ‘But 
knowledge and experience unfold 


a different scene; we have only 
to descend into the recesses of 
our own hearts to ascertain the 
feelings with which man regards 
the mercies of his God. De- 
praved affections, obstinate alien- 
ation, deep and malignant an- 
tipathy to good, are roused 
and called into action by the 
explicit and scriptural preach- 
ing of Christ crucified. So long 
as we stop short of particulars, and 
propose nothing more than ge- 
neral principles, while we merely 
hover on the frontier and out- 
skirts of the great question, while 
we state the matter so vaguely as 
to leave the conscience at liberty 
to say to itself, take thine ease, we 
may claim an unreluctant hearing. 
But when we occupy a more de- 
cided ground, speak plainly the 
plain verities of God’s word, put 
forward the nature, the requisi~ 
tions, the awful sanctions of the 
Gospel, address ourselves directly 
to the conscience, and menace 
from Ebal, as well as invite from 
Gerizim, then every prejudice and 
every passion is up in arms against 
us; folly and fanaticism are charged 
upon us, and the clamour of the 
multitude, loudly raised of old 
for the crucifixion of our Lord 
and Saviour, calls down anew 
curses and persecutions on his fol- 
lowers. But thanks be to God 
who hath shewed unto us that 
which is good, that while -others 
are stumbling at that «stone of 
offence, and shouting foolishness 
against it, he hath revealed unto 
us the wisdom and the power 
combined in his. glorious work. 
In our present meditations, we 
shall endeavour, 

I. To shew why it is that the 
doctrine of the Cross is to the 
natural man foolishness, anda 
stumbling block. 

II. To illustrate the fact, that 
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to the renewed man it displays, 
in full glory, the wisdom and the 
power of God. 

III. To state the reasons of the 
different effect which it produces. 

I. We have, in our introductory 
remarks, adverted to the antipathy 
cherished against the pure doc- 
trines of evangelic truth by the 
natural man. But there must be 
reasons for this aversion ; reasons 
that lie deep in the very centre of 
man’s moral constitution in its 
actual state. These reasons, how- 
ever, though they might be pro- 
fitably investigated on an exten- 
sive scale, we must, on the present 
oceasion, state in their most sim- 
ple, but, at the same time, their 
most important and impressive 
form. The doctrines of the cross 
of Christ are not only in direct op- 
position to man’s moral nalure, but 
they are designed to effect an entire 
and painful change in all his moral 
habits and attachments. No won- 
der then that man recoils, and 
turns away in hatredand contempt, 
from proposals so abhorrent to 
every element of his fallen nature, 
and every principle of his depraved 
reasonings! But it is impossible 
for us to follow out all the bearings 
of this specification of Gospel 
truth, and our attention must be 
limited, in the present instance, to 
three particulars, in which the 
Gospel of a crucified Saviour ex- 
asperates the malignity of the car- 
nal mind.—1. J¢ levels man’s pride. 
It is a remarkable feature in,}u- 
man character, that it contriveg’to 


extract food for its depraved dis- _; 


positions, from the very circum- 
stances which betray their mean- 
ness and their infirmity. If we 
attempt to trace the sources of 
man’s vanity and loftiness, we 
shall invariably find them termi- 
nate in weakness or in guilt. Now 
the Gospel directs its warnings 
and its threatenings against every 
principle, and every exhibition of 
human pride. It confounds the 
vanity of human grandeur; it 


exposes the emptiness of human 
learning ; it mocks'the credulity 
of human superstition ; it showsthe 
rust and the canker devouring the 
accumulations of human wealth, 
and it convicts of unutterable folly 
those who rely on the hollow and 
delusive seeming of health and 
vigour. Bring the doctrine of a 
crucified Redeemer into contact 
with all the varieties of human 
elevation, and they must fall pros- 
trate before it. Tell the Pharisee— 
and every man is a Pharisee at 
heart—that all his labours, and 
observances, and self-congratula- 
tions, are not only worthless, 
but aggravations of his guilt be- 
fore God, and he will put aside 
the hateful truth with scorn. That 
the whole world is guilty before 
God ; that every approach to the 
assuniption of personal merit is a 
new insult to the majesty of an 
offended God, and a: fresh dis- 
qualification for his pardon ; that 
we are helpless, hopeless debtors 
to a holy and violated law; that 
there is One, the gracious, glorious 
substitute of his followers, whose 
infinite merit is alone effectual to 
redeem, who-has acquitted the 
debt, discharged the penalty, and 
secured the life and liberty of 
all who cast themselves exclu- 
sively and implicitly on Him ; that 
the purchase of this great sal- 
vation was the humiliation ‘and 
agony of the cross, and its seal 
the justification of God's elect 
through the perfect righteousness 


of Christ ;—these are truths nat 


ess conspicuously recorded in the 
word of God, than they are un- 
palatable to human vanity—than 
they are precious to the renewed 
spirit. Wherever they find a cor- 
dial reception, they must lay all 
the high imaginations of man’s 
heart low before the work of grace, 
and the love of Christ.—2¢. This 
doctrine counteracts man’s lusts. 
Human nature, in its fallen condi- 
tion, exhibits a strange combina- 
tion of pride and appetite. It 
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should seem, that these apparently 
opposite forms of depravity could 
not. possibly co-exist ; but that 


one must destroy the other; 
either pride would elevate man 
above the low and earthly level 
of the passions, or that lust would 
absorb and destroy even the affec- 
tation of pride. The hypocrisy 
of the heart finds a way tv recon- 
cile these contradictions. It can 
enable the most abject slave to the 
tyranny of sense, to raise his head 
without a blush; it permits the 
“ tallest son of pride,” to wallow 
in the mire of his abominations, 
and even to extract a gratification 
of his miserable vanity from the 
variety and the extent of his ex- 
cesses. But where the Gospel 
comes, it brings with it a bright 
and searching light, that reveals 
all the shameful corruptions which 
lurk in the chambers of the soul ; 
it leaves no pretext to the deceit- 
fulness of the heart, but places 
man at once in the presence of his 
Maker, and leaves him conscious 
and trembling beneath the pure 
eye of a holy and sin-hating God. 
And these are feelings not to be 
evaded ; they haunt the criminal 
in the busy walks of active life, 
and in the silent reflections of the 
night ; they pursue him through 
the paths of sin ; in vain does he 
draw the curtains of darkness 
round the pavilions of his lust; 
they overhang him there, like a 
dark cloud charged with the curse 
and the vengeance of the All-see- 
ing and Almighty Jehovah.—3. 
The glorious doctrine, whose ope- 
ration we are now endeavouring 
to illustrate, disturbs the conscience 
of the unsanctified man. The death 
of Christ displays, in the most 
awful light, the character of God 
and the nature of sin. It mani- 
fests to a guilty world, the dread- 
ful holiness of the Divine Being, 
and the destructive consequences 
of violating his righteous law. 
Nor does it stop here ; it indivi- 
dualizes, as it were, the sinner, 
Conca. Mac. No, 63. 
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separates him from the multitude 
with whom he would be glad to 
mingle and be overlook But 
the frown of God reaches and ap- 
pals him there ; his refuges of lies 
fail him when the light of divine 
truth flashes on his conscience. 
There is nothing in the doctrines 
of the Gospel that admits of amity 
or truce with the carnal mind; 
they are at essential and eternal 
variance, and he who cherishes 
the last, abhors the first. The 
death of Christ is an appalling 
evidence, that all were dead—the 
death of trespasses and sin; and 
this is too agitating a conviction 
to leave the sinner free and joyous 
in his career of sensuality. The 
agony of Gethsemane, and the 
sufferings of Calvary, bear too 
strongly the signatures of divine 
justice, to leave at ease the spirit 
of him, who feels himself ob- 
noxious to its visitations. There 
is nothing in the sufferings of this 
world to be compared with the 
pangs of a guilty conscience ; 
wealth cannot alleviate them; 
pleasure does but aggravate them ; 
business cannot dissipate them, 
nor rest, nor sleep, lull them to 
repose. Let us now pause to 
connect these considerations with 
our first head; and we shall 

to wonder, that doctrines which 
thus crush the pride of man to 
the very dust, which thus rebuke 
his /usts, and harrass his conscience, 
he should reject as foolishness, and 
avoid as a stumbling block. 

It was proposed, 

Il. To illustrate the fact, that 
the doctrine of a crucified Re- 
deemer displays to the renewed 
man, in full brightness, the wisdom 
and the power of God. With this 
view, we shall briefly point out the 
light in which the origination and 
execution of the great plan of mira- 
cle and mercy present themselves 
tothe Christian’s mind. 1st. The 
follower of Christ beholds, in the pre« 
ordination of the great scheme of sal. 
vation, through the humiliation and 
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death of Christ, the most glorious 
manifestation of the wisdom of God. 
While others satisfy themselves 
with a superficial glance on the 
surface of things, and a vague 
estimate of the divine mercy, the 
believer goes deep into the reali- 
ties of human nature, and the dis- 
pensations of heavenly grace. He 
contemplates man in his first, and 
in his fallen estate ; sin entering 
into the world, and possessing the 
heart and intellect of men with 
depravity and rebellion. He rea- 
lizes the genuine and hopeless 
character of that alienation from 
holiness and God, which entered 
into the world, and by it death 
and eternal judgment. Weighing, 
in the balance of the sanctuary, 
the dues of infinite justice, against 
the malignant and obstinate crimi- 
nality of mankind, he sees clearly, 
that no device of finite ingenuity 
could have remedied the wide- 
spread evil, or rescinded the tre- 
mendous and universal doom. But 
in the Gospel scheme he finds this 
mighty work accomplished ; he 
beholds the triumph of infinite 
wisdom in that glorious consum- 
mation of justice and compassion. 
While, to the darkened mind, 
mystery is inscribed on the dis- 
pensation of mercy, the enlight- 
ened spirit rejoices in the clear 
revelation of “ righteousness and 

;” and hails the great work 
of salvation by a dying Saviour, 
as the most glorious exhibition of 
the wisdom of God.—2. The Chris- 
tian views, in the preparation and 
execution of the plan of redemption 
by the sacrifice of the cross, not 
only the manifestation of the wis- 
dom and mercy of God, but the 
most impressive evidence of his 
power. In the counsels—wisdom, 
and compassion ; in the consumma- 
tion—wisdom, mercy, and power. 
Let us trace in our meditations the 
progress of the mighty work from 
Its origin toits close. In our medi- 
tations—for here we can but touch 
a few of the leading features of its 
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great outline. The counsels of 
eternity—the covenant between 
the Father and the Son—the en- 
trance of sin and death into the 
new-created world, and the im- 
mediate intervention of Jehovah 
in judgment and in mercy—the 
promise of a Redeemer—the deal- 
ings of God with the antediluvian 
race, and his communications with 
the Patriarchs of old, by the Angel 
of the covenant—the chosen peo- 
ple—the unbroken chain of pro- 
phecy, preserved by the separated 
tribes— the glorious advent of 
our great Emmanuel, and the esta- 
blishment of the mediatorial king- 
dom. This hath God wrought, 
and we look forward in faith 
and assured hope to that blessed 
period, when all shall be accom- 
plished, and the kingdoms of this 
world shall become the kingdoms 
of our- God and of his Christ. 
Here then are the proofs, the 
illustrious proofs, of the wisdom 
and the power ; and here can the 
believer rest and rejoice, while 
the votary of the world, perplexed 
and confounded, oppressed by the 
love of sin, and dazzled by the 
glory of this heavenly. vision, 
shrinks from the brightness of its 
rising, and hides in congenial 
darkness. 

But it is time that we should— 

III. Assign the reasons of the 
different impression which these 
blessed truths produce. For effects 
so contrary, there must, in the 
nature of things, be distinct and 
conflicting causes ; and we-may, 
1, infer this difference, generally, 
from the ignorance of the carnal 
mind, and the wisdom of the regene- 
rated spirit. We are all of us the 
inhabitants of a world which lieth 
in darkness. Our better life, our 
moral strength, our spiritual intel- 
lect, cannot expand beneath the 
gloom and density of an atmos- 
phere, unwarmed and unillumined 
by the Sun of Righteousness. 
Hence the worldling and the 
child of God, argue upon different 
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principles. The one sets out with 
the conviction, that human saga- 
city is unable, in its best estate, to 
fathom the counsels of God? and 
feeling this, he is perfectly dis- 
posed to acquiesce in the decisions 
and arrangements of the divine 
wisdom. But beside this, he is 
able to discern the beauty and 
harmony of the great scheme, its 
entire accordance with the charac- 
ter of Jehovah, and its complete 
adaptation to the nature and ne- 
cessities of man. And the wis- 
dom of this reasoning, or rather 
of this foundation for just reason- 
ing, appears in the peace and 
b.essedness which it brings with 
it. On the other hand, the man 
of this world cherishes the pre- 
sumption, that his own faculties 
are sufficient for these things, that 
he is of himself able to adjust the 
measures of the Divine interfer- 
ence, that he is able to take an 
accurate survey of the transac- 
tions between man and God, and 
to determine and discharge the 
amount of debt and duty which 
he owes to his Maker. Argu- 
ing on principles so completely 
at variance, no wonder that 
they come to different conclu- 
sions ; no wonder that the incar- 
nation and sacrifice of the Re- 
deemer, with the grand doctrines 
of substitution and atonement, 
are the jest of the unbeliever, and 
the confidence of the Christian. 
Again, they look at things in op- 
posite views. The sovereignty of 
God—the character and condition 
of man—the sanctions of the di- 
vine government—and the eter- 
nal destinies of the human race, 
are all contemplated by them, 
under aspects not less different 
than light and darkness. We 
repeat it then, that the carnal man 
contemns, in his self-complacent 
ignorance, the counsels of Jeho- 
vah, while the believer welcomes, 
in his self-distrusting wisdom, the 
bounteous largess of God's free 
grace. A second reason for the 


different effect produced by the glad 
tidings of salvation, through acruci- 
fied Saviour, is to be found in the 
natural tendency of the heart to ree 
ject every thing which comes from 
God, and in the disposttion of the 
soul renewed by grace, to acqui- 
escence and gratitude. The carnal 
mind, we are told, on the highest 
authority, is enmity against God. 
There is a spirit of contradiction 
in the children of disobedience, 
which excites them to a continual 
and obstinate rejection of Scrip- 
ture truth. But the heart which 
has been turned to God, reposes 
in blessed reliance upon his re- 
vealed will, sets up no idol of its 
own in contempt of his supre- 
macy, and cultivates that meek 
and lowly spirit, which, conscious 
of its own infirmities, looks up to 
Him who hath made tt to differ, 
and acknowledges, with holy 
thankfulness, that it has nothing 
which it hath not received. But, 
thirdly, the grand and inclusive 
reason for the different reception 
given to the doctrine of Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified, lies in 
the absence or the presence of divine 
teaching. Whenever we employ 
our own reason on divine things, 
we err; untaught to discern good 
from evil, we turn from the repel- 
ling majesty of holiness, to the 
gaudy harlotry of sin. “ Evil be 
thou my good,” is the language of 
the carnal fieart. In the Son of 
God, arrayed in the humiliation of 
his human nature, there is no 
beauty that we should desire him ; 
he obscures for us the glories of 
his Godhead, and we refuse to ac- 
knowledge that he is mighty to 
save. But when the spirit of 
grace and illumination descends 
upon us from on high, when we 
are convinced of our lost condi- 
tion and our benighted under- 
standing, and have fled for refuge 
to Him who is the fountain of 
light and inspiration, the scales 
fall from our eyes, we were blind, 
but now we see. The perfection 
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of the divine nature, the glory of 
the divine attributes, all centre in 
the Cross of Christ. The resto- 
ration of a fallen race, and the ma- 
nifestation of the sons of God, are 
the happy result of the Redeemer’s 
death, and though all this be 
Scandal in the Jews esteem ; 
And folly to the Greek ; 

yet he who is taught of God, is 
enabled torecognize the wonders of 
an unerring wisdom, and an al- 
mighty strength. O that the 
children of men would but learn 
this blessed lesson, then would 
they discard their vain imagina- 
tions, for the knowledge and the 
happiness purchased and secured 
for the followers of the Lamb. 

Our improvement, though the 
rich materials of our subject press 
upon us for farther enlargement, 
must be brief; and it shall be'li- 
mited to an exhortation to look unto 
Jesus. Cast away that self-depen- 
dence which is the. bane of your 
present and eternal happiness ; re- 
ject that false confidence which has 


The Earthquake. 
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fatally deceived its myriads of 


immortals, The Jew followed 
his blind guides, and crucified the 
Lord of life and glory; the 
Greek, proud of his superior at- 
tainments, mocked at the mys- 
teries of the unknown God, and 
the unbelievers of our own day 
are treading the same destructive 
path, and perish in their gain- 
saying. But let us, in humble 
watchfulness and prayer, press 
forward for the prize of our high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus ; being 
led by the Spirit, may we follow 
on to know the Lord ; being cru- 
cified with Christ, may we also 
live together with him ; and when 
the great day of separation shall 
arrive, and the despisers of the 
Son of Man shall wonder and 
perish ; may our triumphant 
portion be with those blessed 
spirits who shall for ever worship 
the Lamb that was slain—for ever 
reign with Him, who was deli- 
vered for our offences, and rose 
again for our justification. 
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THE EARTHQUAKE. 


I can conceive of nothing more 
intensely terrible than an earth- 
quake. In all other afflictive vi- 
sitations, there is either some 
circumstance of mitigation, or 
some measure of security, or some 
hope of escape, on which the mind 
may seize in diminution of anti- 
cipated or encountered evil, Dis. 
ease, conflagration, tempest, ship- 
wreck, or inundation, attended as 
they are by dreadful realities 
and imaginations, rarely subdue 
the spirit with the feeling of 
hopeless calamity, and still more 
rarely assail us but from voluntary 
exposure or positive negligence. 
When the pestilence walks abroad 
in its terrors, hope is not crushed ; 
seclusion or avoidance may pro- 


cure exemption from the scourge, 
and if overtaken, we may look for 
relief and recovery, according to 
our different views, from the skill 
of the physician, the efforts of 
nature, or the mercy of God. No- 
thing, indeed, can be more tre- 
mendous, than the ravages, and 
the various appearances of fire ; 
but against its domestic injuries, 
precautions may avail, and its less 
evitable forms are momentary and 
limited; the lavas of a volcano 
seldom overtake the fugitive; the 
stream of electric flame d 

only within the narrow confines of 
the bidental ; the explosion of the 
mill or the mine, harms none but 
those who choose to reside within 
its range. The fury of the ‘storm 
is seldom destructive to hutniin 
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life, excepting in the instances of 
those who “answer its waked 
wrath” on its own domain; within 
the bounds hitherto prescribed to 
it by omnipotent compassion, it 
raves in vain against the solid 
structures of human skill; the 
buttress, the column, and the py- 
ramid, defy the utmost force as- 
signed to it, by the providence of 
God, in the economy of nature. 
The effects of water as an agent of 
destruction, are scarcely less fearful 
than those of fire. None but those 
who have experienced it, can rea- 
lize the peculiar horror and dis- 
traction occasioned by the rush of 
mighty waters, amid the darkness 
of the night, or the more dreadful 
twilight of the tempest, when 
nothing but the yielding plank is 
interposed between life and death, 
and when escape seems barred by 
the overhanging rock, against 
which the surge heaves the shat- 
tered vessel. None but those 
who have been roused from their 
sleep by the rising floods, or the 
torrent pouring through the rent 
embankment, bearing down be- 
fore it all the works, and all 
the efforts of man, ploughing up 
for itself deep channels athwart 
the level surface of cultivation 
and the abodes of human com- 
fort, or spreading with wider de- 
solation over the gay scenery of 
industry and plenty,—none but 
those who have witnessed this, 
can tell the bewildering terrors of 
this destructive element, when the 
hand of God breaks down its 
barriers. Yet even here, in these 
extreme cases of danger and dis- 
tress, there are gleams of hope, 


and circumstances of mitigation, 


which give energy to the mind, 
and hopeful activity to the limbs. 
The shipwrecked mariner, though 
he knows that but a single plank 
wards off the strokes of the billow, 
looks in his last extremity to that 
very plank, loosened and afloat, as 
a possible medium of safety: even 
the rock on which his bark has split, 


may give him shelter in some of 
itsrecesses. And when the peasant 
who cultivates a soil, conquered 
from the sea and fortified by walls 
and mounds, beholds the tide rush- 
ing through his ruined bulwarks, 
or foaming above his highest ele- 
vations, he yet trusts to some re- 
moter and stronger dyke, or looks 
as a last refuge to some rising 
ground, where the work of God 
shall arrest the desolation which 
the structures of man were im- 
potent to stay. 

In all these cases, then, there is 
hope,or, at least, some circumstance, 
antecedent or connected, on which 
man may lay held for support or 
consolation; but amid the over- 
whelming horrors of the EARTH- 
QuAKE, all is blank despair! No 
sagacity can foretell its approach ; 
no precaution avert its destructions; 
it comes at once and irresistibly ; 
it performs its appointed work, and 
departs, none can tell how speedily 
to return. In all other elemental 
visitations, the assault comes from 
without, and the soil on which we 
move or rest is our home and re- 
fuge; but when this fails us, 
when the “firm and well-set 
earth” trembles and heaves, and 
opens its central depths,—when 
the mountains totter and reel as a 
drunken man,—and the vallies are 
tossed and upheaved like the 
billows of the ocean,—our very 
citadel is weakened, our deep 
foundations are sapt, our strong 
defences are as a reed shaken in 
the wind. 

Happily—and never let us for- 
get to Whom we owe this merciful 
exemption—in this favoured coun- 
try, we know these frightful heav- 
ings of the solid earth only by 

, or at most, only by those 
slight tremblings, which are but 
as the rufflings of the ocean’s sur- 
face by the summer-evening breeze, 
compared with the “ wild commo- 
tien” of the storm. But the de- 
tailed reports which reach us from 
time to time, authenticated by eye- 
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witnesses, are fraught with cir- 
cumstances of peculiar terror, and 
leave on the mind an impression 
of indescribable dismay. The 
cloudless, yet lurid sky,— the 
ghastly stillness of all around,— 
not an aspen leaf trembling on its 
slender spray,—nature, as it were, 
suspending her very breath in 
fearful expectation,—the screams 
and agitated flight of the fowls of 
heaven,—these, and other appal- 
ling signs, sometimes precede the 
crisis, though, in other instances, 
not a single warning is given. 
When the scientific traveller jour- 
neyed along the coasts of Magna 
Grecia, nothing announced to him 
the tremendous shock, which com- 
pelled him and his companions to 
fall prostrate until the surges and 
breakersof the earth had subsided ; 
and when, as he arose and looked 
back towards the large and flou- 
rishing city, which he had left in 
the morning full of life, and busi- 
ness, and. hopes, and passions, he 
beheld only the place where it had 
stood !—its site occupied by a dark 
and sulphureous morass, while over 
it hung a dense and troubled cloud 
—what were his sensations ? They 
were, if I mistake not, of a deeper 
cast than those which would have 
been excited by any of the calami- 
tous visitations, which, however 
terrible, are more familiar to the 
experience of men. But this 
strange and mysterious phenome- 
non seems to command the ser- 
vices of all the ministers of ruin. 
Nothing is more usual than for 
disease, both endemic and conta- 
gious, to follow upon earthquakes, 
The ravages of fire, in all the 
various forms and aspects of that 
devouring element, frequently at- 
tend it. The ocean, too, seems to 
have some strange sympathy with 
these agitations of the earth, 
What more sublimely awful scene 
of desolation can be conceived, 
than the catastrophe of the rich 
and populous sea-port of Lima,— 
at one moment flourishing in 
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wealth and industry, her quays 
clamorous with the voice of many- 


tongued commerce, her ware- 
houses bustling with the activity 
of traffic,—in the next, swept 
with the billows of destruction, 
silent as the grave, whelmed be- 
neath the enormous surge which, 
first recoiling from the strand, and 
then returning in its collected 
strength, poured its single but 
mountain wave, over the whole 
scene of life and energy !—of all 
the stately vessels which filled the 
port, and al] the swarming craft 
which plied along the shore, one 
little bark alone floating unin- 
jured on the surface of the flood, 
the refuge of the one survivor of 
all the myriads who, but a few 
instants before, were thoughtless 
of eternity. 

Happy the man whose confi- 
dence is fixed beyond the casualties 
of elemental strife; whose hopes 
rest on a foundation which billows 
cannot overwhelm, fire destroy, 
nor earthquakes ruin! Happy 
the man who, in every emergency, 
can look to Him who rules the 
storm, restrains the flood, and 
preserves the universe in its ap- 
pointed order. © 

But let us not, in our present 
exemption from these miseries, 
selfishly neglect the sufferings of 
our fellow men. Let us not for- 
get, that the fairest and most 
populous region of Syria has been 
subjected to this dreadful scourge. 
Cities have been shattered into 
ruin ; tens of thousands have been 
crushed or maimed; miseries of 
every kind menace the survivors ; 
and Englishmen, by the sacrifice 
of a few superfluities, may mini- 
ster abundantly to the necessities 
of a race, whose habits are simple, 
and whose wants are few. Many 
are, in name at least, our fellow 
Christians, let us not close our ears 
to their cries; and let us compel 
the scornful and malignant Mus- 
sulman, experiencing the allevia- 
tions of British compassion, to 
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forget his hatred to the Giaour, 
and bless the liberal heart and 
bounteous hand that give food to 
his hunger. and clothing to his 
nakedness. 


wewretenes 


ON THE IMPORTANCE OF RIGHT 
DISPOSITIONS IN THE PURSUIT 
OF TRUTH. 


*¢ Buy the truth and sell it not.” 
SoLomon, 


(Concluded from page 77.) 


Aw acquisition so valuable in it- 
self, and so immense in its advan- 
tages, as the knowledge of divine 
truth, cannot be obtained without 
the sacrifice of that which is in- 
compatible with the possession 
and enjoyment of it. If there 
were nothing in human nature, or 
in the state of society inconsistent 
with the truth, the farther discus- 
sion of this subject might be 
spared, and the simple pursuit of 
truth would be sufficient to in- 
sure the object of our inquiries. 
But the least acquaintance with 
human nature, on the one hand, 
and the properties of divine truth 
on the other, will convince us, 
that there are many barriers to a 
cordial union, which must be re- 
moved before that union can be 
effected. But as the properties of 
truth are immutable, the change 
requisite must take place in our- 
selves, and every disposition or 
habit which impedes a coales- 
cence with the truth, must be 
given up as the necessary condi- 
tion of its attainment. 

In the pursuit of truth, we 
must, in the first place, give up 
indolence. If it be obvious, from 
nature and experience, that idle- 
ness tendeth to»poverty, and that 
nothing useful or meritorious can 
be acquired or achieved without 
effort, it is manifestly true, in re- 
ference to the improvement of the 
mind, and the acquisition of the 
most valuable knowledge. So 
deeply are the principles of divine 
truth sometimes concealed under 


— 
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a mass of error and obscurity, and 
so arduous and complicated are 
the process and means of their 
discovery, that even the resolute 
and laborious may be discouraged, 
while the indolent shrink entirely 
from the attempt. If mental 
treasures were bequeathed by our 
ancestors, or obtained from the 
wheel of fortune, the indolent 
might, in this sense, also become 
rich. But whatever assistance 
foreign aid may afford us, the 
riches of the mind must be self- 
acquired. It is true, therefore, 
in spiritual, as well as in temporal 
things, that the indolent will 
neither dig gold and silver from 
the mine, nor divest them of their 
alloy, nor reduce them to purposes 
of real usefulness. The mind of 
an idle man is like his fields, over- 
run with weeds and brambles, his 
hedges broken down, and his house 
inruins. Indolence, like rust, not 
only takes away the polish of the 
mind, but weakens and destroys 
its energies. Its influence, long 
continued, renders the perception 
dull, the memory treacherous, the 
imagination torpid, the judgment 
weak, the resolution feeble, and all 
the powers of the man languid 
and inefficient. Let those, there- 
fore, who seek after truth, throw 
aside the chains of indolence, 
arouse themselves to exertion, and 
by a diligent employment of time 
and talent, accumulatethe treasures 
of divine wisdom. But in this’ 
pursuit, we must, secondly, give 
up sensuality.—The refined and 
spiritual nature of truth disdains 
an alliance with the grovelling 
impurities of voluptuousness. If 
the slaves of sensuality had either 
inclination, time, or sobriety of 
judgment sufficient to discover 
truth, its holy principles would 
soon abandon the foul contamina- 
tion of their disordered minds, 
“ But the sensual mind perceiveth 
not the things of God, neither can 
it know them, because they are 
spiritually discerned.” When the 
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bodily powers are bloated by in- 
temperance, the organs of the mind 
are unfitted to perform their office. 
The understanding is too much 
stupified to perceive the truth, and 
the heart is averse from its recep- 
tion. Would we become wise, 
therefore, intemperance must be 
sacrificed on the altar of sobriety 
and self-denial, that spiritual dis- 
cernment may perceive right prin- 
ciples, and inward purity embrace 
them. 

But covetousness also must be 
given up. In the course of life, 
when prosecuted upon the largest 
scale compatible with sound judg- 
ment, a lover of truth will find 
opportunities of self-improvement, 
and the riches of his mind will 
bear some proportion to his worldly 
opulence. But avarice so com- 
pletely occupies the thoughts and 
affections, in hours of leisure and 
retirement, as well as in the midst 
of actual business, that persons 
under its influence, will neither 
have time nor inclination to exa- 
mine for themselves, or to find 
out truth ‘by a right process. 
“* They that will be rich, fall into 
temptation and a snare, and into 
many foolish and hurtful lusts, 
which drown men in destruction 
and perdition. For the love of 
money is the root of all evil, 
which some coveting after, have 
erred from the faith, and pierced 
themselves through with many 
sorrows.” 

In seeking after truth, likewise, 
we must sacrifice ambition. An 
ardent desire to climb the hill of 
fame, and rise to distinction and 
authority in the great world, is 
utterly incompatible with a serious 
inquiry after sound principles. 
The objects of ambition, the 
courses it pursues, and the feel- 
ings excited by rivalry, by disap- 
’ pointment, or success, are all deci- 
dedly prejudicial to the attainment 
of Christian knowledge. Ambi- 
tion may, indeed, prompt a man 
to enter the field of religious in- 
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quiry, fondly hoping, that his 
achievements in theology may se- 
cure renown. But here its influ- 
ence becomes more dangerous, 
since it may induce a man, re- 
gardless of the truth, to seek after 
fame, by calling forth the utmost 
energy of his talents and erudition, 
in the support of novel and eccen- 
tric notions on the one hand, or 
popular and long received opinions 
on the other. Every idea of hu- 
man applause, therefore, should 
be driven from the mind, that, 
neither allured by the smiles, nor 
awed by the frowns of our fellow 
mortals, we may pursue an em- 
brace the truth in its native pu- 
rity, whether it be received and 
admired by the few or the many, 
the learned or the illiterate, 

But we must also give up pride 
and prejudice, however obstinate 
and deeply rooted. Nothing, as 
we before intimated, can be more 
necessary to a cordial reception of 
Christian principles, than open- 
ness of mind and undissembled 
humility. Though it may be 
gratifying to cherish a persuasion 
of our own competency to under- 
stand all mysteries and all know- 
ledge, or to flatter ourselves, that 
the train of thinking we have fol- 
lowed, and the conclusions result. 
ing from them, are so rational, 
luminous, and indubitable, that it 
would be degrading and foolish 
to suspect the possibility of their 
being wrong; yet, we may rest 
assured of it, that self-confidence 
and self-flattery of this description, 
are insuperable barriers in the 
way of truth. He, therefore, who 
either refuses to submit his oe 
ciples to a closer scrutiny, or 
shrinks from the task of perceiv- 
ing and acknowledging an error, 
is evidently the victim of pride 
and prejudice, which truth requires 
him resolutely to overcome. 

To these we may add a state 
he ed and indifference, 
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cerity and earnestness are equally 
required. The importance of the 
subject, and the serious conse- 
quences involved in the course 
recommended, forbid a man to be 
careless or indifferent respecting 
the result. In frivolous concerns, 
frivolity of disposition and man- 
ners may be consistent; but in 
concerns of the greatest moment, 
it betrays insincerity, and is both 
contemptible and pernicious. Let 
the importance of truth, then, sub- 
due levity, that the earnestness 
of our feelings may correspond 
with the pursuit. 

But some persons unhappily 
indulge a spirit of scepticism, 
doubting almost every principle, 
which is incapable of ocular 
demonstration or mathematical 
proof. If they admit one or two 
points, and are then led by a na- 
tural course of reasoning, to con- 
clusions which before appeared 
dubious, they refuse their assent, 
and doubt the premises which 
they had just acknowledged to be 
true. Persons under the influence 
of scepticism, are like an archi- 
tect, who either builds on a founda- 
tion that gives way before the 
structure can be finished, or else 
employs himself with admirable 
versatility, in building one day, 
and pulling down another. But 
the sober inquirer is like a wise 
master builder, who with sound 
materials, lays the foundation in 
firm ground, and then goes on till 
the edifice be reared to its summit, 
neither demolishing what he had 


set up, nor suspecting the firmness. 


and stability of its basis. There- 
fore, giving up indolence and sen- 
suality, avarice and ambition, pride 
and prejudice, scepticism and in- 
difference ; let us buy the truth, 
and sell it not. 

Consider the value we should 
set upon the truth when obtained, 
and the necessity of holding it by 
inalienable tenure. Sell it not. 

The knowledge of divine truth 
may be diminished or obliterated 

Cone. Maa. No. 63. 
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through neglect ; and the best of 
principles, when planted in the 
mind, may be trodden down and 
withered, like flowers that perish 

untimely through the carelessness 

of the cultivator. The cares of 
the world, the deceitfulness of 
riches, and the inordinate desire 

of other things, may choke the 

seeds of truth received into the 

understanding, ard render its im- 

pressions futile and unproductive. 

It may likewise be bartered away 

by sophistry, which misleads the 

judgment, and clothes error as well 

as truth in a disguised uniform. 

It may also be sacrificed on the 

altar of present interest, or expelled 

from the mind by the shameless 

tyranny of depraved passions. 

But to trifle with truth shows 
great depravity ; and knowingly 
to part with it, betokens the worst 
state of moral degradation, and the 
greatest mental criminality into 
which men can fall. He that sells 
the truth, for the sake-of pleasure, 
wealth, or fame, offers the grossest 
insult to the Deity, gives away the 
vital energy of his own soul, and 
with all the wantonness or insanity 
of a suicide, inflicts on himself a 
moral and intellectual death. Con- 
siderations, then, of the greatest 
moment crowd upon the attention, 
to ratify and enforce the conduct 
recommended in these papers, 
urging us strenuously to pursue 
the truth, and inviolably to main- 
tain it. 

Has not God expressly for this 
purpose endowed us with rational 
and moral powers, whose improve- 
ment, proper direction, utility, and 
real worth, depend upon the per- 
ception of truth, and the influence 
of right principles? Though wide 
and important as the disproportions 
of rank and fortune, which take 
place between man and man, may 
be deemed ; their difference sinks 
into nothing when compared with 
the debasement or elevation, the 
poverty or riches of the soul. 
Without truth, we should be chil- 
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dren in understanding, though 
white with age; and slaves in 
capacity, though invested with a 

tre and a crown. But the 
knowledge of truth brings man to 
his proper freedom and maturity, 
and sheds upon his brow a lus- 
tre more beautiful and enduring 
than the diadem of the greatest 
princes. 

Let us, moreover, buy the truth 
and sell it not, because we are 
accountable to God for the talents 
and privileges conferred, and in 
the world to come, shall receive a 
just retribution for infidelity and 
neglect. Had he furnished no 
means, or had the means furnished 
been unsuitable or insufficient for 
the task, ignorance and error 
might have framed a plea, which 
goodness would listen to and jus- 
tice own. But the God of truth 
has opened to cur eyes the book 
of nature, instilled into our ears 
the history of ages, and spread 
before us the volume of inspired 
writ, sealed by the signet of his 
own authority. He has sent us 
the messengers of his wisdom, 
who, in producing their creden- 
tials, affirm, as with one voice, 
that ‘ he will have all men to be 
saved, and té come to the know- 
ledge of the truth.”—If the task 

i be laborious, it may ne- 
vertheless be performed. If bar- 
riers arise in our way, they are 
none of them insurmountable. If 
sacrifices are* required, the value 
received will infinitely repay them. 
And if human powers, weak and 
fallible, be inadequate to the cause, 
the = of truth has been pro- 
mised to the serious and upright 
inquirer, Ignorance and error, 
then, flowing from voluntary ne- 
glect, bad passions, or worldly at- 
tachments, will become highly cri- 
minal and inexcusable, aggravated 
by the waste of time, by ingrati- 
tude to the Author of our exist- 
ence, and by a shameless contempt 
or ersion of the talents given, 

the means of their improve- 
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ment strewed around us by his 
infinite munificence. 

Let us also seek and hold fast the 
truth, because we are required to 
maintain the Gospel in its native 


purity, without any additions 
or diminutions ; and because we 
should always be able to commu- 
nicate to others a clear and satis- 
factory account of the nature and 
grounds of our belief. In giving 
to the world the invaluable bles- 
sing of divine revelation, the re- 
cords of which are “ able to make 
us wise unto salvation through 
Jesus Christ,” it could never be 
regarded as a matter of trivial 
moment, whether it be received 
entire as the testimony of God, 
undiminished and uncorrupted ; 
or whether it be mutilated and 
garbled by human sophistry, and 
mixed up with the inventions and. 
traditions of men. But the same 
authority that requires every man 
in the exercise of reason, to hear 
attentively the voice of Him who 
hath spoken to us from heaven, 
requires us also to receive impli- 
citly, and without corruption, his 
sayings. 

Society too has claims upon 
our faith, our integrity, and our 
knowledge. The benefits we de- 
rive from others, and the stations 
assigned us in the order of Divine 
Providence, impose upon us an 
incumbent duty to live for the 
welfare of others, as well as for 
ourselves, and to do good by our 
influence, and not evil. What are 
our religious principles, but the 
circulating medium of mental in- 
tercourse; the water of life which 
we dispense to our companions ; 
and the vital and vitalizing air of 
the moral world? Is it not then 
of the utmost importance, that the 
coin we circulate be genuine, the 
water of life pure, and the air we 
breathe free and unpolluted. A 
man’s faith survives himself, and 
is bequeathed to his descendants, 
as the memorial and the essence 
of his attainments. Is it not, 
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therefore, of the utmost conse- 
quence, that we perpetuate in such 
memorial, nothing but the truth? 
Finally,—Buy the truth, and 
sell it not, because there is an in- 
timate and inseparable connexion 
between faith and feeling, princi- 
ples and manners. False views 
and confused perceptions weaken 
the piety and undermine the best 
affections of the heart, and bring 
into jeopardy every hour, all that 
is most valuable in the faith and 
hope, the holiness and enjoyment 
of the Christian. But clear and 
well founded principles will, in 
all the engagements and vicissi- 
tudes of life, essentially contribute 
to our safety and improvement, 
usefulness and satisfaction, spiri- 
tuality of mind and fitness for 
heaven. Impressed with these 
considerations, therefore, let us 
prosecute our inquiries with a 
prayerful dependance on the God 
ef truth, that, by his light we 
may receive light, and by the 
teaching of his Spirit, our faith 
and hope may be established. 
Harlow. T. F. 


THE LIBERAL. 
(To the Editors ) 


GENTLEMEN,—Admitting, as all 
your correspondents are, ex officio, 
bound to do, the substantial excel- 
lence of your work, I am much 
disposed to think, not only that it 
may be improved, but that I am 
the very man to improve it. 

I like your Review vastly, for 
this one reason among many, that 
you have sometimes enriched it 
with a .prime article of my own 
inimitable manufacture. I like 
your Analyticals, too, since they 
enable you to give a more com- 
prehensive account of books and 
pamphlets, where the subject does 
not call for original disquisition, 
or collaterai illustration. But 
notwithstanding this liberal al- 


lowance of criticism and analysis, 
there still appears to me a defi- 
ciency, an occasional one only, 
which might be easily and advan- 
tageously supplied. There is, 
generally, afloat among the “ read- 
ing public,” something that in 
some way or other requires speci- 
fic notice. It cannot, perhaps, 
with strict propriety, make a re- 
gular article in your Review, still 
less is it susceptible of distinct 
skeletonization ; but it is popular, 
whether justly or injuriously, and 
it demands either recommenda- 
tion, correction, or unqualified 
censure. 

Now, Sir, though my modesty, 
which you will have perceived is 
excessive, will not permit me to 
claim the title of a great reader, 
yet I may venture to assume the 
humbler designation of a restless 
dipper-into-books, and I venture 
to suggest that, in this capacity, 
I may be of some use to you. If, 
for instance, your Magazine had 
been in existence while the licen- 
tious scenes of , or the in- 
flammatory erotics of ——— were, 
by a most criminal connivance, 
suffered to pass emong the current 
literature of the day, and to lie 
open before eyes, whose virgin 
glances should have been, in- 
stantly and in utter loathing, 
averted from the nauseous page, 
you would, probably, have wished 
to decline a detailed exposure of 
the guilt and infamy incurred by 
genius, when it becomes the pan- 
der to appetite, Had R ay how- 
ever, like me, seen the poison 
lying, without concealment, among 
the literary furniture of respect- 
able families, you would have felt 
it absolutely necessary to lift up a 
warning voice against the negli- 
gence or the depravity which gave 
way to the seduction. In circum- 
stances like these, while silence 
becomes almost participation, yet 
specific notice is, for many rea- 
sons, objectionable ; and the as- 
sistance of a casual coadjutor like 
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myself, lightly armed and fight- 
ing eminus, may be occasionally 
useful, 

This is a tolerably lengthy pre- 
face for a short-winded writer, and 
I shall, without farther preamble, 
enter at once on a brief exposé 
of the contents and qualities of 
the Liberal, a work which, strange 
to say, made much more noise 
before its birth, than it has been 
able to keep up since its actual 
entrance into life. The indivi- 
duals who were to have conducted 
this vaunted periodical, have long 
been distinguished as the deter- 
mined enemies of those sentiments, 
which more enlarged views of hu- 
man nature and the character of 
God, would have impressed upon 
them as the only solid principles 
of action and anticipation. The 
awful visitation by which one of 
their members, Percy Shelley, was 
summoned into the presence of his 
God, seems to have had no effect 
on the survivors ; Leigh Hunt is 
just as flippant, and Lord Byron 
as sarcastic and sceptical, as if no 
warning had been given. There 
is, however, a bitterness in their 
jesting, an air of bravado in their 
recklessness, which seems to be- 
tray a secret consciousness that 
all is not right; it is like the 

gaiety: of a condemned man, the 
evity of a criminal on the scaffold, 
the ghastly mirth of an Indian at 
the stake. It was, I believe, ge- 
nerally understood, that the object 
of this unholy alliance was a sys- 
tematic warfare against the reli- 
gious prejudices of mankind. If 
this understanding were correct, 
never was an unhallowed enter- 
prize more feebly conducted. If, 
on the other hand, nothing more 
were intended than a leisy 
work of distinguished ability and 
interest, never was failure more 


1. 
Without so far departing from 


my original professions, as to give 
to this sketch the consistency and 
precision of a review, I shall ven- 
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ture to touch slightly on the ge- 
neral character and quality of the 
work in question, as far as it is 


before the public. It contains 
two or three brief specimens of 
fictitious narrative, unsubstantial 
in texture and unequal in merit ; 
descriptions of foreign scenery 
and character; dull miscellaneous 
essays, and poetical translations 
and compositions, some of which 
are indecent, and others ferocious. 
The great attraction of the col- 
lection has, however, evidently 
been rested on the productions 
of Lord Byron, “the Vision of 
Judgment,” and “ Heaven and 
Earth.” The first of these is a 
satire on the “ honey-tongued” 
Laureate, Southey, in the shape 
of a parody on his profane and 
absurd hexameters bearing the 
same title. It is marked by a 
spirit of gross and malignant in- 
sult, sparing neither the dead nor 
the living. When we have said 
that the bodily and mental afflic- 
tions of George the Third, and 
the calamities of Louis the Six- 
teenth, are introduced as matters 
of ridicule, we shall have said 
enough, excepting that, happily, 
the composition is as insipid as its 
intention is detestable. Of the 
“ Mystery” in the second number, 
“ Heaven and Earth,” much 
might be said, if this were strictly 
speaking, a critical essay, but as 
the matter stands, I shall be cur- 
sory in my comment. It is 
founded on the tradition of which 
Mr. Moore has availed himself in 
his recent poem, “the Loves of 
the Angels,” and on the awful 
manifestation of the Divine justice 
which destroyed the Antediluvian 
world. Two of the daughters of 
Cain are represented as objects of 
attachment to Samiasa and Aza- 
ziel, two of the seraphs who 
‘adore and burn in glorious ho- 
mage with the elected “ seven.”’ 
Raphael the Archangel, descends 
to warn them of their danger, 
but they reject his admonition, 
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absorbed in unhallowed passion, 
and heedless of the fearful conse- 
quences. In the meantime, the 
time is hastening on for the threat- 
ened opening of the windows of 
heaven, and the breaking up of the 
Sountains of the great deep. The 
‘inner spirits of the earth,’ re- 
joicing in the coming desolation, 
rush, with shouts and laughter, 
from the caverns of Caucasus; 
‘deep sounds and deeper still,’ 
howl from the recesses of the 
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mountain; the ‘sea-birds cry,’ 
and the sun rises with his ‘glaring 
disk,’ circled with a black zone. 
The angels soar aloft, bearing 
away, ‘beneath the shelter of 
their wings,’ their mortal doves ; 
human beings, with different ex- 
pressions of fear and horror, rush 
upon the scene, some with impious 
defiance, others with impotent wail- 
ings, and one with the following 
noble expression of faith and 
trust. 


Blessed are the dead 
Who die in the Lord! 
And, though the waters be o’er earth outspread, 
Yet, as His word, 
Be the decree ader’d ! 
He gave me life—He taketh but 
The breath which is.his own : 
And though these eyes should be for ever shut ; 
Nor longer this weak voice before his throne, 
Be heard in supplication tone ; 
Still blessed be the Lord 
For what is past, 
For that which is. 
For all are His, 
From first to last. 
Time—Space—Eternity—Life—Death. 
The vast known, and immeasurable unknown ; 


He made and can unmake ; 


And shall J, for a little gasp of breath, 


Blaspheme and groan ? 


No; let me die, as I have lived, in Faith, 
Nor quiver, though the universe may quake ! 


O! si sic omnia! Is it pos- 
sible that Lord Byron, with his 
exquisite taste, with his quick fa- 
culty of discrimination, should 
have quite succeeded in blinding 
himself to the elevating percep- 
tion of the beautiful and true? Can 
it be that even the apparent gran- 
deur of sentiment which pervades 
these lines, is but an artful en- 
hancement of the more than insi- 
nuated injustice of the judgments 
of Jehovah? I will not urge 
this; I would fain believe that 
my smiousy of Lord Byron’s 
motives is alone in fault, and that, 
his Lordship’s intentions were en- 
tirely pure from malice or disin- 
genuousness. 

There is a little episode or two 
which it is unnecessary to notice, 
and I must now draw to a conclu. 


sion. Without characterising this 
work as a direct assault upon the 
strong holds of our present hap- 
piness, and eternal hope, I fear 
that its tendency, as far as it may 
have any influence whatever, will 
be to weaken those feelings which 
every good and wise man would 
hold it ‘very stuff o'the con- 
science’ to strengthen and con- 
firm. What will these Liberals 
have gained, should they—blessed 
be God, an impossible supposition 
—succeed in making the world 
believe that morality is a farce, 
and religion a lie? What sub- 
stitute have they prepared—what 
strong link to hold society toge- 
ther? There is, however, one 
thing that we ask, and that we 
have a right toask—let them speak 
out, Let us have no publications 
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likethe present, apparently smooth, 
and innocent of all sinister inten- 
tion, but pervaded by principles, 
insinuated if not actually avowed, 
which tend to complete moral dis- 
organization. We fear no open 
hostility, but we have a deep 
horror of that subtle, creeping, 
ambuscading enmity against which 
it is scarcely possible to guard. 
Neither do we fear the effects of 
even this on those who are rooted 
and built up in the genuine know- 
ledge of divine truth; but our 
apprehensions are painfully ex- 
cited for the hesitating and the 
half-hearted ; for the multitude of 
those who are halting between two 
opinions, and of those whose levity 
exposes them to be carried about 
with every wind of misrepresen- 


tation. 43.1 


u 

Happily, in the present ih» 
stance, though there is poison, 
there is no enchantment in the 
cup. QuipaM. 


. 2.8 





ON THE ADVANTAGES OF CHRIS- 
TIAN FELLOWSHIP. 


Some notice having been taken of . 


the benefits accruing to the church 
at large, from the exercise of chris- 
tian fellowship ; we now point 
out some of those advantages, 
which it is calculated to afford to 
individuals. 

1. In regard to temporal things. 
In this view, the advantage lies 
chiefly on the side of the poor. 
And let it be observed, that our 
Lord has required a particular re- 
gard to be paid to them, especially 
to “poor saints.” To forget or 
despise the poor, is held by him 
to a high crime and misde- 
meanour. ‘The pride of man is, 
in the constitution of Christ’s king- 
dom, laid very low. Here the 
poor, instead of being treated as 
beasts of burden, are taught to feel 
that they are “men and brethren:” 
a proper notice is taken of them ; 
their wants are promptly and kindly 
inquired into ; relief is ever ready 
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to be ministered by the hand of 
sincere sympathy and christian 
affection. It will be remembered, 
that the specimen of the awful 
transactions of the last judgment 
wkich our Lord gives, is taken, 
not, as we should have expected, 
from a case of the most atrocious 
villainy, but from among persons 
professing attachment to himself. 
Their neglect of visiting the fa- 
therless and the widows in their 
affliction, and of relieving the ne- 
cessities of even the least and the 
most obscure of those “ poor 
saints,” with whom he condescend- 
ed to identify himself, and to call 
his “ brethren,” is adjudged to bea 
crime worthy of “ everlasting pu- 
nishment.” The honourable and 
deserving poor of the christian fa- 
mily, are, therefore, committed by 
Christ to the attention and care of 
their more affluent brethren. There 
is, undoubtedly, a reflex benefit 
enjoyed by those who are honour- 
ed to administer such relief; yea, 
“it is more blessed to give than 
to receive.” But in respect 

2. To the spiritual advantages 
of this fellowship, the benefit ap- 
plies to all equally. 

1. It tends to bring the mind 
to a decision on its state before 
God. No one can rightly be ad- 
mitted to this communion without 
self-examjnation, as well as the 
scrutiny of the church; and al. 
though it would be highly inju- 
rious to a person to sink down 
into slothful security, under the 
idea that, by the act of union, he 
had established his christian cha- 
racter, and that vigilance and self- 
jealousy were no longer required ; 
yet it must be confessed, that it is 
no small benefit to our spiritual 
interests, to be brought into cir- 
cumstances, which even impose 
upon us the necessity of coming to 
a conclusion respecting our hope 
towards God, And, 

2. As it tends to make us de- 
cided on the part of Christ, so it 
furnishes us with aliment for our 
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spiritual strength. What comfort, 
what assistance does the soul de- 
rive from the ordinances of the 
church ; from the ministry of the 
word, as especially adapted to those 
in fellowship ; from the adminis- 
tration of the Lord’s supper; from 
the regular meetings of the church ; 
from the experience of others, ei- 
ther rehearsed in the church, or 
communicated in the sweet inter- 
course of private friendship ; and, 
lastly, from this peculiar care and 
superintendence of pastoral affec- 
tion, which allows no lamb of the 
whole flock to be unwatched or 
forgotten. 

Having briefly touched on the 
benefits which christian fellowship 
confers on the church at large, and 
on individual Christians, we may 
conclude this disquisition, by no- 
ticing, 

Thirdly, the benefits which chris- 
tian fellowship confers on the 
world. 

1. It preserves the world from 
destruction. 

After the awful instances of di- 
vine wrath manifested against the 
sinners “ of the old world,” and of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, no one, 
surely, can doubt that the earth is 
preserved from destruction only 
by the presence of the righteous. 
And why are the righteous conti- 
nued on the earth? Why has the 
world not been abandoned long 
since to deserved ruin? It can be 
attributed only to the same pa- 
tience which endured the great 
wickedness of man, while the ark 
was preparing. Beside, this world 
was made for Christ, as well as by 
him. It is to be the theatre where- 
on he displays the wonders of his 
power and grace in subduing the 
pride of man, and converting re- 
bels into attached and faithful fol- 
lowers. This globe is, therefore, 
preserved from the general confla- 
gration which will burn up all its 
treasures — yea, “ every lovely 
work of art,” only for the sake of 
the church. The fires of tna 
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and Vesuvius betray the ravening 
of those internal flames, which 
are waiting, eager to receive the 
mandate from the Lord of Hosts, 
whose ministers they are: mean- 
while, nothing tempers their fury 
—nothing confines their rage, but 
the habitations of the righteous 
among men, and those houses of 
prayer, where God is worshipped 
“in spirit and in truth.” If ten 
righteous had been found in Sodom, 
it would not have been destroyed. 
Christians, therefore, may well be 
denominated by their Lord—* the 
salt of the earth.” ‘“ Despised 
and rejected of men,” as they may 
be, those very “ despisers” are in- 
debted to them for the continuance 
of their life and all their prosperity 
and glory. Dives may daily pass 
by the afflicted Lazarus with un- 
feeling neglect, but he is ignorant 
that his sumptuous table is fur- 
nished by the piety of a wretched 
beggar. God loveth “ the dwell- 
ings of Jacob;” but much more 
“the gates of Sion:” of his church 
he says, ‘“‘ this is my rest for ever ; 
here will I dwell, for I have de- 
sired it.” Where two or three are 
gathered together “ in the name 
of Jesus, for the purposes of chris- 
tian fellowship, he is present to 
evince his power and love. Here, 
amidst his saints, does God de- 
light to dwell—and no where else 
in this alienated world.” How 
much more than they are aware, 
are “the world of the ungodly” 
indebted to the fellowship of the 
saints ! 

2. It affords a check to the ex- 
cesses of the wicked. 

Notwithstanding the vauntings 
of philosophy, ‘‘ falsely so called,” 
concerning the dignity of human 
nature, the most lamentable proofs 
of its baseness are continually fore- 
ing themselves on our notice. Our 
hearts are daily sickened with the 
sight of human misery and wick- 
edness ; and we can scarcely con- 
ceive of any degradation of our 
nature lower than that which we 
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either witness ourselves, or receive 
the credible account of from others. 
And still there is little donbt, when 
we come to consider the matter 
more closely, that the wickedness of 
man might be yet greater. In fact, 
the world, as far as we can learn, 
is not at all improving in good- 
ness, It is not to be expected ; for 
the nature of wickedness is to in- 
crease, not only from the innate 
corruption of man, but from the 
interest in its growth, which “ the 
God of this world” possesses. 
Where, then, shall we find a check 
to this growth of sin, but in the 
holy fellowship of Christians ? We 
may not, indeed, always perceive 
its operation ; the influence may 
silently and gently descend as the 
dew of heaven, but it is not the 
less certain or beneficial. What a 
frequent check to profaneness and 
immorality is the presence of a 
good man !— Yes, the mere pre- 
sence of a saint. In those towns 
and other places where the fellow- 
ship of Christians is closely main- 
tained, and is effective in good 
works, we obserye a much greater 
public decency on the Lord’s-day, 
than in those places where this fel- 
lowship is not known. In those 
countries where there is more of 
this fellowship than in others, pub- 
lic morals sustain a higher charac- 
ter. At the best, there is still 
much profaneness, vice, oppres- 
sion, disorder: but we speak com- 
paratively: there would be more, 
but for the tone of authority which 
speaks in the fellowship of so 
many Christians, all engaged on 
“ the Lord’s side,” and opposed to 
“ the course of this world.” This 
fellowship, it is true, might be 
more pure, more consistent, more 
harmonious, more comprehensive ; 
then would it be more powerful in 
checking the excesses of a world 
“ lying in the wicked one.” 

3. It sets forth to the world 
the true standard of piety and 
virtue. 

And the world stands much in 
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need of it. Look at the abomina- 
tions of the heathen ; the delirious 
dreams of philosophy ; the impos- 
tures of wicked and artful men; 
the corruptions established and 
sanctified by the abused name of 
religion; and then say whether 
Christian fellowship, as pourtrayed 
in the New Testament, and as ex- 
hibited in the living example of 
those who practise it, does not 
form an advantageous as well as a 
complete contrast to all other fel- 
lowships among men, professedly 
moral and religious. Can we find 
elsewhere such a pattern of pure 
worship and elevated virtue? 
Christians are truly said, by their 
Lord, to be “ the lights of the 
world.” If the light of a single 
Christian irradiates the gloom of a 
whole neighbourhood, much more 
does the assembled and combined 
light of many, walking in that holy 
fellowship, which is the type and 
foretaste of heaven. Their “ light 
shines before men, who see their 
good works, and glorify their Fa- 
ther who is in heaven.” 

THEOLoGUS. 
Hitchin, Dec. 1822. 


REV. H _H. NORRIS’S BLUNDERS. 


GeNnTLEMEN,—In that farrago of 
illiberality, bigotry, and ill-nature, 
published under the title of “a 
Letter to the Earl of Liverpool, 
by the Rev. H. H. Norris,” there 
is a very indecent attack on the 
characters and early history of 
two gentlemen, whose names de- 
serve well of their country; 
whose praise is not only in all the 
British Churches, but throughout 
all the habitable globe. No 
man who values his own re- 
putation as a gentleman, a scholar, 
or a Christian, could have coldly 
dictated such a passage; it must 
certainly be ranked among the in- 
stances of literary di 

that sometimes occur in the 
writings of men of heated imagi- 
nations and excited feelings. 
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But what shall we say to Mr. 
Norris, when ft appears that he 
has made a most remarkable 
blunder respecting the very place 
where these gentlemen are said 
to have spent the morn of life. 
“*The Carron Iron Works upon 
the River Clyde,” is a topogra- 
phical error, not quite so great, 
but nearly as glaring as if ‘he 
had said London on the River 
Mersey, or Liverpool on the 
Thames. Any man engaged in 
commerce could have told him 
that Carron was not on the Clyde, 
but on the River Carron, or if in 
the hurry of vomiting out his bile 
he had taken breath to consult a 
Gazetteer, he would have escaped 
thus having put out one of the 
eyes of history. 

Ignorance of one’s own country 
is, like ignorance of one’s own 
language, a mark of an uninformed 
mind; and how Mr. Norris can 
expect to be believed when he 
tells us about the early obscurity 
of Drs. Henderson and Paterson, 
while he betrays his ignorance of 
the place, is not easily accounted 
for. If he writes for the public, 
let him pay a little more attention 
to the subject he writes about ; 
let him inquire, and he will find 
that Carron and Clyde are on the 
two opposite sides of the king- 
dom ; and when he is ignorant of 
so common-place a fact, let him 
allow some better informed man 
to write about the early history of 
Drs. Henderson and Paterson. 

1 am Sir, yours, 
Loca.iry. 
Glasgow, 26th Oct, 1822. ; 


ON CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 
(To the Editors.) 
GENTLEMEN,—When a man ven- 
tures to publish on an unpopular 
subject, he must expect to encoun- 
ter a variety of objections from 
different quarters, That my ser- 
mon on Congregational Union has 
met with such gentle treatment, 
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is to me a striking proof that the 
taste for insulation, which has so 
long disfigured our churches, is 
about to yield to a policy more 
enlightened and effective. Your 
correspondent, “ A Country Dis~ 
senting Minister,” has done me 
honour by the manner in which 
he has spoken of the sermon in 
question ; but, it appears to me, 
he has fallen into the error of al- 
most every one who ventures to 
touch on the subject of congrega- 
tional union, viz. that of summon- 
ing before the public mind a host 
of difficulties, (whether real or 
imaginary I wil! not pretend to 
say,) instead of strengthening the 
salutary impression, that there are 
no difficulties which resolute and 
harmonious efforts might not overs 
come. If congregational union 
be desirable, even on the princi-+ 
ples of a justifiable expediency, 
let us not delay the happy con- 
summation, by saturating the pub- 
lic mind with apprehensions and 
jealousies which tend only to dis« 
tance the golden age of our polity, 
and to keep alive that love of 
sectional piety, which weakens the 
actual resources of the denomina- 
tion, and exhibits it as less invi- 
ting to the wavering of other de« 
nominations. Every great work 
has. been achieved with difficulty ; 
but is any goodly undertaking to 
be abandoned, because it requires 
wisdom and discretion to accom- 
plish it? Your correspondent and 
myself are one, I perceive, in de- 
siring to see the churches of the 
congregational order more osten- 
sibly united. We will not, there- 
fore, strive about the modus ope- 
randi, or even about the extent to 
which the union should be pushed. 
These are questions to be adjusted 
at a future stage of the business, 
and if your intelligent correspon-~ 
dent will promise to lend his hearty 
assistance to any plan for union 
which may meet his approval, I 
think the day is not far distant 
when something valuable may be 
T 
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effected. A public meeting, got 
up with care and deliberation, 
could not fail to be useful. I 
trust, Gentlemen, the pages of 
your Magazine will be open, from 
time to time, to all temperate dis- 
cussions on this momentous topic. 
In this way you cannot fail to be- 
nefit the denomination, to whose 
interests your labours are profess- 
edly devoted. The immediate ob- 
ject which I have in view, in ad- 
dressing you on the present occa- 
sion, is to inform your correspon- 
dent, that he has prematurely, in 
the note appended to his excellent 
paper, charged me with ignorance 
of fact: the mistake is with him- 
self, as he will find upon inquiry. 
He refers altogether to another 
matter. With thanks to him, and 
ardent wishes for the speedy con- 
solidation of our churches, 
I remain, Gentlemen, 
. Yours, very respectfully, 


1, Hans Place, Joun Morison. 
Jan. 20, 18238. 


CONGREGATIONAL INSTITU- 
TION, 


Tug remarks which appeared in 
your number for November last, 
p. 597, and in that for January, this 
year, p. 18, on the desirableness 
of ‘the formation of a Literary 
Institution in the Metropolis, for 
the use and benefit of the Congre- 
gational Denomination, are entirely 
coincident with my feelings on the 
subject, and if they have not ex- 
cited, have revived and invigo- 
rated wishes and hopes long since 
formed, though always faint and 
languishing, but which the esta- 
blishment of such an institution 
will be the means of realizing and 
gratifying. I therefore cheerfully 
make a tender of my assistance 
towards the accomplishment of 
the design, and in addition to 
iary contribution, which 

shall be willing to afford, I 
promise to reserve til! the close of 
this year a considerable quantity of 


Congregational Institution. —Socinian Interpolation. 
_ books and tracts, new in my hands, 
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which I intend to dispose of, and 
which I think would be suitable 
for the library, (this I consider 
would be the principal and most 
important branch of the esta- 
blishment,) mostly relating to dis- 
senting history, biography, and 
controversy, and to general theo- 
logy. 

That I may not be misunder- 
stood, I beg explicitly to observe, 
that unless some steps shall have 
been taken, with a probability of 
ultimate success, towards the actual 
accomplishment of the plan, at the 
close of this year I shall consider 
myself released from this engage- 
ment, and at full liberty to dispose 
of the books referred to in any 
other manuer. 

I am, gentlemen, 
Yours respectfully, 
A Lonpon DIssenTER, 

We must be allowed to add, that 
this offer comes from a gentleman 
who feels much interested in the 
proposed scheme, and who has 
every disposition to assist the 
undertaking. 


BAWAVBAe0008 


REPLY TO AN ARTICLE ENTI- 
TLED “*SOCINIAN INTERPOLA- 
TION DETECTED.” 

GENTLEMEN,—Under the formi- 

dable head of “ Socinian Inter- 

polation Detected,” a correspon- 

dent, in your last number, p. 30, 

charges, upon some unnamed 

“« Socinian monthly publication,” 

the corruption of a verse in the 

* Hymn to the Deity,” from Mr. 

Bowring’s Russian Anthology. I 

presume he refers to the Monthly 

Repository. Now, gentlemen, the 

fact is, that in that magazine the 

poem was printed verbatim et 
literatim from the first edition of 

Mr. Bowring’s work. Your cor- 

respondent acknowledges that he 

consulted only the second edition ; 
but what will your readers think 
of his correctness, to say nothing 
of “truth and honour,” when 
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they are informed, that in a note 
to the verse in question, in this 
edition, Mr. Bowring says, “ In 
the first edition there was a de. 
Viation from the original in this 
verse, &c.”’ 

Your correspondent may have 
written in haste, but the signature 
of Veritas belongs to him only 
who studies the subject on which 
he writes, and joins good informa- 
tion to good faith. 

The title and spirit of the letter 
in question show that the design 
was to fix a stain upon a religious 
body: but I rely upon your can- 
dour to give the writer an oppor- 
tunity, by reading this communi- 
cation, to acknowledge that he has 
failed. 

One or Tue PeoPLe CALLED 
* Socinians.” * 


SVs veseses 


MODES OF COLLECTION. 
(To the Editors.) 


GenTLEMEN,—I have no doubt 
that you, with many of your rea- 
ders, rejoice greatly at the various 
signs for good, which appear in the 
moral and spiritual world, one of 
the most obvious of which is that of 
cheerful benevolence and liberality. 
It is truly delightful to think of the 
princely sums which are contri- 
buted for the support of useful 
institutions, for individual cases 
of distress, and, in fact, for every 
plan of doing good, which the 
ingenuity of man can devise. It 
is true, that at places of worship, 
where coilections are made, many 





* We feel it necessary to state that, 
though the writer of the article on which 
this letter animadverts is personally un- 
known to us, the communication was 
inclosed in a recommendatory note from 
a respectable correspondent. We have 
not, to the present moment, seen either 
edition of the work in question, and 
can, of course, do nothing more than 
give the same currency to the defence, 
that we have given to the accusation. 
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persons do not give according to 
their ability ; and, it may be, many 
pass by the plates, when held at 
the doors, without giving any 
thing at all. It is the latter cir 
cumstance, I suppose, which has 
given rise to a practice which 
I am very sorry to see gaining 
ground among enlightened Dis~ 
senters, namely—that of handing 
plates round from pew to pew; 
there is something in this mode 
of collecting repugnant to the 
noble spirit of generosity, which 
I am persuded generally pervades 
our congregations — something 
which I can construe into nothing 
less than an unmerited reflection 
upon their munificence as a body. 
If it be urged that more is col-« 
lected in this way, than by plates 
at the doors, I reply, prove it by 
an appeal to facts, for if the fear 
of shame and observation should 
induce some to give, who would 
not otherwise have given, I feel 
assured that the suspicion and 
want of confidence, implied by 
such a procedure, prevents many 
from contributing so largely as 
they had previously intended. 
But admitting that more is col- 
lected, is it prudent or right to 
injure the feelings of a whole 
auditory for the sake of a few 
pounds; at most, I think it is 
estimating their delicate sensi- 
bilities at too low a price. All 
that can be obtained by sound 
arguments, forcible descriptions 
or pathetic appeals, followed by 
collections at the doors, I consider 
to be.a fair and an honourable 
possession, but the system of 
thrusting the plate. into each pew, 
and into each face, savours less of 
propriety than of rudeness, In 
the hope, Sir, that this obnoxious 
practice may be discontinued. 


I remain, 
Your obedient Servant, 
E. S. 


T2 
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Essays on the Recollections which 
are to subsist between earthly 
Friends re-united in the World 
to Come ; and on other Subjects 
connected with Religion, and in 
part with Prophecy. By Thos. 
Gisborne, M. A. 12mo. London: 
Cadell. 1828. 


Few subjects, not immediately 
connected with our personal inter- 
est in eternal life, can possess 
greater interest than the question, 
Shall our legitimate attachments 
be renewed in the world of glory ? 
Are those tender and hallowed 
affections, which unite us in such 
intimate sympathy to our kindred 
and our friends, to be extinguished 
in the darkness of the grave, or 
are they to ‘be rekindled at the 
lamp of eternity, and, purified 
from all earthly and passionate 
alloy, to becorne tributary to that 
consummate felicity, which is the 
inheritance of the saints in light? 
For our own parts, this is a point 
on which we cannot suffer ourselves 
to entertain the slightest doubt. 
We believe, with assurance, that 
those whom we have loved and 
lost in this world, and who left 
behind them a dying testimony to 
the sincerity of their unstained 
profession, will welcome us when 
we reach that Promised Land. 
Why should the anticipation of 
this pure blessedness be excluded 
from our forethoughts of heaven? 
Why, in that abode of joy, where 
the inhabitants will breathe the 
very element of love, and derive 
’ from it their spiritual health and 

their undecaying happiness, should 

this intense = 4 enduring feeling 

be absent? God 3s Jove, and if his 

presence, and the communications 

of his infinite beatitude, be the 

great fountain of bliss in the hea- 
--venly state, those genuine, though 

inferior emanations of the same 


holy and elevated principle, which 





strengthen and adorn the ties of 
kindred and of friendship, will 
not be withdrawn from those who 
shall dwell in the city of our God. 
If there were no other text in the 
Bible,—and there are many,—_ 
bearing upon this point, than the 
affirmation of our blessed Lord, 
that many shall come from the east 
and west, and shall sit down with 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jaeob, in 
the kingdom of heaven,—we should 
deem this alone conclusive in 
favour not only of the recognition 
of departed saints in glory, but 
by clearest inference, of the joyful 
recollection of friends and rela- 
tives, 

We are not, however, aware 
that Mr. Gisborne has succeeded 
In throwing new light upon this 
interesting and important subject. 
Mingled with much common-place 
disquisition, there is some specific 
and pointed argument; but for 
an inquiry like the present, which 
requires both large views and dis- 
criminating investigation, we can- 
not say that his habits of thought 
and composition appear to us pecu- 
liarly fitted. Mr. G. is a sensible 
man, and an elegant writer, and 
we have frequently derived much 
gratification from his_ writings ; 
but in the instance before us, our 
admiration has, we confess, been 
less vividly excited. His first 
argument, from common consent, 
seems liable to the objections, that 
the opinions of mankind, on this 
point, are a mere transfer of earthly 
analogies to the modes of existence 
in a future state; and that their 
concurrence is suspicious, since it 
amounts to nothing more, than 
that all men are prompt to give 
credence to what they feel inte- 
rested in believing. Now the 
happiness, in the present world, 
of the social being, is so directly 
influenced by certain associations, 
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that -in the absence of a distinct 
revelation from God, nothing is 
more natural, and nothing less 
effective in the way of argument, 
than that he should carry those 


associations forward in his esti- 
mate of the enjoyments of a future 
life. And, since he has a positive 
interest in prolonging his state of 
happiness, — since, too, man, as 
man, can have but an imperfect no- 
tion of the real nature of felicity, 
we shall find him mingling together 
all sorts of enjoyment to make up 
the idea of -ultra-mundane bliss, 
and, among them, he,will not fail 
to revivify the objects, animate 
and inanimate, which have af- 
forded him the greatest. quantum 
of delight in this world. Com- 
mon. consent, in the case of man’s 
eternal destinies, can haveno weight 
in reasoning, unless it can be 
traced up to the great primeval 
tradition, or referred to the law 
written on the heart, and, in the 
question now under consideration, 
we do not perceive that it has 
necessarily or probably any con- 
nexion with either. If, however, 
we have not always agreed with 
Mr. Gisborne in his processes of 
reasoning, yet, fully according 
with him in the general sentiment 
of his thesis, we as cordially coin- 
cide with the conclusions of his 
eloquent chapter in “ application 
of the subject.” 


*¢ Since in the world to come, de- 
parted spirits are to meet each other, 
mutually possessed of so many con- 
sciousnesses and recollections; how im- 
portant an object does it become to every 
one so to conduct himself in the pre- 
sent life, that his re-union with former 
associates may excite, not pangs and 
reproaches in his own heart, but emo- 
tions of holy gratitude and delight ! 
Who can estimate how large a portion 
of the character of any given individual 
has depended on other persons? On 
most topics, a hasty estimate is com- 
monly extravagant; on this subject it 
wonld fall below the truth, . . . . 

f others stand responsible, each as to 
himself, for the use which they shall 
have made of the materials laid before 
them; we shall ourselves have to an- 
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swer, at the tribunal of our Lord, for 
the materials which we have individually 
furnished to other men, We shall have 
to welcome the transports, or to sustain 
the cutting lamentations of those, to 
whose felicity we have ministered, or 
whose condemnation we have increased. 
What, on that great and universal day 
of assembly, will be the feelings of the 
parent, when he contemplates his child, 
then beheld standing to receive the ever- 
lasting sentence, whom he assiduously 
trained for the pursuits of mortal life; 
but negligently, as to the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord? What will be 
the sensations of the man of learning, 
who advanced his pupils, now before 
him at the tribunal of Christ, to be emi- 
nent scholars, but not to be wise and 
spiritual Christians? What will be the 
sinking of heart of the man of business, 
whose ordinary conversation and pro- 
ceedings were calculated to excite his 
associates to seek first the treasures of 
the earth, not the kingdom of God, and 
his righteousness? How shall the ambi- 
tious man sustain himfelf, when he sees, 
face to face, those whom.his society had 
ensnared to thirst for power and pre- 
eminence, instead of desiring that honour 
which cometh from God only?” 


The “ Essay on attestations 
furnished in the Bible to its own 
truth, by remarkable omissions 
and insertions,” is of mixed merit. 
This mode of argument and illus- 
tration, requires the utmost dis- 
cretion and skill in its manage- 
ment. It is easy to single out 
passages, and by dint of explana- 
tion to make them speak the re- 
quired language, but it is ex- 
tremely difficult to select appro- 

riate sections, and to place them 
m such a conspicuous and com~ 
manding position, as shall strike 
the mind with clear and unhesi- 
tating conviction. Some of the 
instances cited by Mr. Gisberne, 
seem to us to prove nothing what- 
ever of that which he intends them 
to demonstrate, and his elucida- 
tions have not by any means 
tended to make the matter clearer 
to our understandings. Of this 
kind of failure we should refer to 
the dissertation on Deuteronomy 
iii. 11. as a specimen ; while on 
the other hand, the illustration 
of Deuteronomy xxxii, 48 — 52, 
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affords an example of ingenious 
and successful exposition. 

We feel some little awkward- 
ness in encountering the following 
Essay, ‘‘on the present state of 
feeling between Calvinists and 
Anti-Calvinists; and on the com- 
bination of Calvinistic, and Anti- 
Calvinistic opinions.” Mr. Gis- 
borne’s professed intention, and 
we do not mean to insinuate the 
slightest doubt of hjs entire sin- 
cerity, in this Essay, is to hold 
the balance fairly between the 
two parties, to state the question 
of difference fairly and liberally, 
to expose and to rebuke the un- 
charitable constructions put by the 
disputants of either side, on the 
sentiments of their opponents. 
All this is extremely plausible, 
and it might seem that so truly 
amiable and candid an individual 
as Mr. Gisborne, must be exactly 
the sort of arbiter required. It is 
not, however, a matter that we 
feel at all inclined to commit to ar- 
bitration, and if we were, we must 
take leave to remember, that Mr. 
G. is an Armimian, and to put in 
our caveal against his election to 
the office of umpire. We object, 
for instance, to the very positive 
way in which he affirms that the 

** Reformers, divided among them- 
selves, in common with the rest of 
Christign Europe in that age, on the 
Predestinarian points; and deeply sen- 
sible of the injury caused to the inte- 
rests of Protestantism, by the divisions 
and subdivisions of its professors, and of 
the plausibility thus afforded to the ar- 
guments of the Roman Catholics in sup- 
port of the necessity of an infallible 
church, wisely determined to erect the 
ehurch of England on the amplest basis 
compatible with the security of sound- 
ness of doctrine in essentials. Their 
aim, therefore, with respect to Calvinists, 
and Anti-Calvinists, was to avoid, in the 


Heurey such language as might be rea- 
_sonably offensive to the peculiarities of 
either body ; and, in the articles, so to 
speak concerning predestination in broad 
and indefinite expressions, and so to qua- 
lify those expressions by a general refer- 
ence tp Scripture, that the mass of each 
description might perceive, in the terms 
thus selected and modified, and also ac 

companied by the rest of the Book of 
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Common Prayer, as by a collateral ex- 
position, a fair latitude of interpretation, 
sufficiently harmonizing with the views 
of the body.”’ 


We should really have felt our- 
selves much indebted to Mr. Gis- 
borne if, instead of this unsup- 
ported statement, he had given us 
plain and tangible authorities. 
We should like to see something 
rather more solid than barren as- 
sertions, brought forward as an 
apology for Arminian subscrip- 
tion. The ¢ranchant tone in which 
the following sentences are deli- 
vered, is but an inadequate sub- 


stitute for clear and cogent reason- 
ing. 

‘The charge which has frequently 
been urged by Calvinists, that the Anti- 
calvinistic doctrine derogates from the 
sovereignty of God, is totally without 
foundation. The controversy between 
the two parties does not, in any degree 
whatever, involve a question as to the 
rightful, perfect, and controulable sove- 
reignty of God. In the recognition of 
that sovereignty, of its illimitable ex- 
tent, of its infinite perfection, the Cal- 
vinist and the Anticalvinist thoroughly 
accord. The difference between them 
is, that of two modes in which the di- 
vine sovereignty might be hypothetically 
represented as exercised over mankind, 
the Calvinist believes that the Deity has 
adopted the one, the Anticalvinist that 
God has been pleased to prefer the other; 
Sovereignty does not consist in the mode, but 
in the right of exercise. Unlimited sove- 
reignty would not impeach itsown rights, 
if, by a sPontaneous act of its own so- 
vereign will, it should ordain certain 
events to be within a certain measure 
dependent on the proceedings of other 
moral agents. Add to unlimited sove- 
reignty the attribute of unlimited fore- 
knowledge ; and the supposition that, by 
so orduining the contingency of certain 
events, sovereignty impeached its own 
rights, becomes still more irrational. 
Assume the Supreme Sovereign to have 
ordained that every human being shall 
attain salvation ; or that every one shal] 
fall into perdition; or that any given 
portion shall be saved, and the remainder 
shall be lost; or that the salvation and 
the perdition shall be in every case de- 
pendent and contingent on the moral 
agency and responsibility of the indi- 
vidual; or that in no case shall it be 
dependent and contingent on that moral 
agency, but’ necessary and inevitable ; 
the essence of sovereignty would equally 
remain unimpeachable and undiminished, 
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If the denial of predestination, displaces 
God from the throne of the univetse ; 
and such language has been sanctioned 
by no light authority on the Calvinistic 


side; I see not how it is possible to 
escape the blasphemous conclusion, a 
conclusion, however, which the mass of 
Calvinists would utterly and sincerely 
disclaim, that every sin committed by 
any man is directly ascribable to God.” 
With this entangled and un- 
substantial paragraph, it is quite 
impossible to grapple in syllogis- 
tic contest. If, indeed, Mr. Gis- 
borne had felt it expedient to 
illustrate the ordination of a con- 
tingency, or if he had proved, in- 
stead of contenting himself with a 
simple assertion, that, in the pecu- 
liar relation subsisting between 
man and God, the divine “ sove- 
reignty does not consist in the 
mode, but in the right of exer- 
cise,” we might have either argued 
or conceded the points in agita- 
tion ; but believing as we do that 
the analogy of a Roi faineant is 
utterly inapplicable to the sove- 
reignty of the Divine Being, and 
that this supremacy is as much 
concerned in the mode as in the 
right of its exercise, we are per- 
fectly at variance with Mr. G. 
throughout the whole of his specu- 
lations. As nothing can be more 
easy, so nothing can be less satis- 
factory than this method of treat- 
ing a grand question. Strip it of 
all its peculiarities, summarily dis- 
card every difficulty that may 
stand in the way of a favorite ex- 
position, reduce all that is myste- 
rious to a bald and sterile analogy, 
jump toa dashing and peremptory 
conclusion, and the thing is done. 
Occupy large ground, investigate 
minutely and deeply, take in every 
point that claims affinity to the 
subject, and it will at least appear 
in a very different light from that 
in which it is placed by Mr. G. 
In an early part of this essay 
Mr. Gisborne speaks of “ condi- 
tional” predestination; we have 
often heard this phrase used, and 
to our understandings it implies 
& contradiction as manifest and as 
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absurd as language can express: 
there may be conditional promises 
and conditional compacts, but how 
conditionality can be predicated of 
predestination, we have not enough 
of CEdipus about us to discover. 

But the most extraordinary, and, 
to our feelings, the most indefen- 
sible portions of this essay, are 
those which make the award of 
the State Government, the standard 
of orthodoxy. 


** How unbecoming then must it be in 
a Calvinist bitterly to declaim against 
the Anticalvinistic system as heretical, 
when the Imperial Parliament of Great 
Britain solemnly declares the National 
Church of England, which comprehends 
that system, to be a true Church of 
Christ! Even more unbecoming, if it 
be possible, must be the conduct of the 
Anticalvinist, who should furiously in- 
yeigh against Calvinism as heresy ; when 
the same Imperial Legislature of his 
country avers the National Church of 
Scotland, founded on a basis exclusively 
Calvinistic, to be a true Church of 
Christ !” 


We were about to use strong 
language, but it may be as well 
to abstain. The Imperial Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain, the last 
appeal in matters of faith! If it 
must be so, at least we shail not 
stop here,—we shall not accept 
our creed from a secular legis- 
lature, we will be consistent, and 
go at once to an ecclesiastical par- 
liament ;—the College of Cardinals, 
and the Council of Trent. We 
have met, in the course of our 
reading, with broad and fearless 
statements, but we recollect none 
more unguardedly intrepid than 
this. The right divine of the 
country gentlemen of England, 
—the hereditary skill, in mat- 
ters theological, of the Lords 
Temporal, —the unerring coun- 
sels of the Spiritual Peers, — 
ultimate authorities in matters of 
faith and discipline! This beats 
Bellarmine, and throws the ultra- 
montane casuists into the shade. 
Where in Scripture is this transmis. 
sion of divine power to be found ? 
Where is the promise of this sep« 
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tennial pentecost? With what 
reverence must we not hence- 
forward visit the hallowed ruins 
of Corfe Castle, and pause upon 
the holy ground of Old Sarum, 
endowed as are those mystic pre- 
cincts with the power of commu- 
nicating the character of infalli- 
bility to their senatorial delegates ! 
With what respectful awe must 
we not contemplate for the future, 
the inspired electors who may be 
engaged in bestowing this sublime 
faculty on the legislators of their 
choice! But we cannot pursue 
this matter any longer with levity! 
we should feel bitterness in our 
jesting, and sadness in our mirth. 
If, in the nineteenth’ century, 
these are the genuine sentiments 
of Church of England men, we 
feel unspeakable gladness that 
we have not so taken up our 
religious creed. We have no 
knowledge of that “Church of 
Christ,” though Mr. Gisborne may 
dignify it with the epithet “true,” 
which depends for its establish- 
ment on the declaratory acts of 
any legislative body, civil or eccle- 
siastical. Our appeal is to the Law 
and to the Testimony, and we can 
find no sanction there for the ser- 
vility which adjusts its faith or 
regulates its ritual observances, by 
the decrees of parliaments, san- 
hedrims, conclaves, or councils. 
There are several other essays 
in this little volume, chiefly re- 


lating to the subject of prophecy, 


but we have neither space nor 
inclination for farther comment. 


seweeqeewe 


The Old Testament, arranged in 
Historical and Chronological Or- 
der, (on the basis of Lightfoot's 
Chronicle, ) in such manner, that 
the Books, Chapters, Psalms, 
Prophecies, 5c. may be read as 
one connected History, in the 
Words of the Authorized Trans- 
lation. With copious Indexes. 
By the Rev. George Townsend, 

- A. of Trinity College, Cam- 
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In two volumes. 8vo. 
London: Rivingtons. 1821. 
We are a little prejudiced against 


bridge. 


publications of this class. With- 
out any disposition to question 
their usefulness, both as works of 
reference, and as supplying a clear 
and steady view of the general 
and specific arrangement of Scrip- 
ture narrative and composition, 
we feel some apprehension of the 
injurious effects of doing that for 
the student which he ought to do 
for himself; and we are not with- 
out our fears, that there may be 
some danger of diverting attention 
from those peculiar modes of pre- 
senting Bible facts and instruc- 
tions, which have, on the whole, 
seemed most expedient to infinite 
wisdom. We suspect that the 
present age is not remarkable for 
those close and continued habits 
of scriptural research, which dis- 
tinguished the theologians of for- 
mer times, They were thrown 
upon their own resources; the 
materials for reflection and inves- 
tigation were either remote, or else 
lay hidden within the deep and 
tortuous recesses of many an un- 
wieldy tome; yet with these dif- 
ficulties and discouragements, they 
fearlessly and perseveringly strug- 
gled; and whatever of caprice or 
imperfection might mingle with 
their honest efforts to ascertain 
the import and the connexion of 
Holy Writ, they became profound 
and expert Biblicists, and have 
left, in their gigantic labours, 
mines rich with valuable ore, 
quarries which have supplied the 
strength and ornament of ear a 
showy structure. They toiled 
unremittingly ; they bore the la- 
bour and exhaustion of the day, 
and others have seized the fruit 
and the reward of their exertions. 
Still they obtained a large and 
immediate remuneration in their 
extensive and minute acquaintance 
with the sacred records, Com- 
pelled to master the original 
tongues, and to elicit for them- 
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selves the meaning of many an 


obscure , or else pursuing 
the investigations of some antece- 
dent inquirer of their own class, 
they acquired habits of study, at 
the very recital of which our mo- 
dern nerves begin to tremble, and 
our eyes to-growdim. But we of 


. the present day are so hemmed in 


with the mechanism and admini- 
cula of study, that we seldom 
think of investigating in painful 
earnest; we are so bolstered up 
with cushions and couches, that 
we imbibe a relish for the indul- 
gence of mental indolence; we 
have so many royal roads to scrip- 
tural knowledge, so many cheap 
and readable manuals of divinity 
made easy, that we are tempted to 
consider the severe but invigo- 
rating processes of our ancestors, 
as not only irksome, but altogether 
and absurdly unprofitable. It were 
easy, though rather invidious, to 
illustrate all this by specific refer- 
ence; but it rather seems expe- 
dient that we should qualify these 
remarks, by some of those prudent 
reserves which, in nine cases out 
of ten, perfectly neutralise the 
pithy suggestions of which they 
bring up the rear. While then 
we anxiously deprecate all such 
listless and servile dependence on 
authority as may have a tendency 
to debilitate the mind, we would 
not be understood to object to the 
use of those available abstracts 
and arrangements, which may con- 
veniently come in aid of memory, 
without superseding honest appli- 
cation. There are many useful, 
but tedious processes, which; 
however desirable it may be to 
obtain their connexion and their 
results, it would scarcely quit 
cost were we to work out for 
ourselves. Like tables of loga- 
rithms, or lunar calculations, 
it is highly important to have 
them constantly at hand, and yet 
it would be absurd to undertake 
the labour of their construction, 
Conca. Mae. No. 63. 
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since we can procare them with- 
out difficulty or loss of time. But 
there is reason to fear that, ‘in 
too many instances, the accessary 
is made the substance, and the 
possession of the facilities of far- 
ther progress, serves at once’ for 
the show of acquisition, and as 
the pretext for indolent’ satis- 
faction’ with imperfect  attain- 
ments. To the real student, the 
aids to which we are now advert- 
ing, are invaluable; they save 
him many a weary return upon 
his path ; they give him many a 
profitable hour; they keep him 
from wasting his midnight oil, 
and they frequently help him for- 
ward pleasantly in toilsome investi- 
gations. 

These remarks are, in a consi- 
derable degree, applicable to the 
volumes before us. Harmonies 
and arrangements are highly valu- 
able when used as subsidiary to 
the originals, and when brought 
to the test of our own independent 
investigations ; but when they are 
adopted implicitly, and consulted 
habitually, without reference to 
their sources, we regard thom as 
exceedingly injurious. The dis- 
tinct and apparently disorderly 
statements of Holy Writ, are nei- 
ther “ without a plan,” nor with- 
out specific advantages in their 
common form; the last no one 
should lose sight of in his predi- 
lection for any supposed order, 
the first every one should trace 
out for himself. 

With respect to the present 
work, it appears to us, on the 
whole, to have been constructed 
on a well-judged plan, and it will 
be found extremely useful as a 
companion to the Old Testament, 
but as a companion only; and 
strongly as we feel inclined to 
recommend it in this character, 
we should still more earnestly dis- 
suade from its adoption, if it 
were likely to interfere with the 
habitual use of the Old Testa- 
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ment in its native division. Mr. 
Townsend seems to have brought 
to his important task, exem- 
plary caution and diligence ; to 

ve examined the merits of pre- 
vious harmonizers, and in taking 
the chronicle of Lightfoot as his 
guide, to have wisely exercised 
his own judgment, in the intro- 
duction of such improvenients as 
consideration and research might 
suggest. He divides his work 
into eight periods. 1. From the 
Creation to the Deluge. 2. To 
the Death of the Patriarchs. 3. 
To the Death of Moses. 4. To 
the Death of David. 5. The 
Reign of Solomon. 6. To the 
Babylonish Captivity. 7. The 
time of the Captivity. 8. To the 
completion of the Canon of the 
Old Testament by Simon the 
Just. Several valuable indexes are 
appended ; and a considerable 
number of important notes are 
interspersed throughout the vo- 
lumes. On the whole, and with- 
out reference to those minor dif- 
ferences of opinion, respecting the 
arrangements of particular trans- 
actions, to which every such com- 
plicated work as the present must 
be liable, we highly approve of 
the way in which Mr. Townsend 
has executed his task ; he has, in 
our judgment, furnished the Bib- 
lical student with a convenient 
manual, and we have little doubt, 
that his book will become popular. 
There is one part which we have 
found peculiarly instructing in the 
perusal ; we allude to the insertion 
of the prophecies in the narrative, 
in the coe of their communi- 
cation. It gives a freshness and 
distinctness to their language 
and import, that will be both 
gratifying and profitable to those 
who have not been accustomed 
to read them in their historical 
order. The volumes are well 
printed; a matter of no small 
importance in a work of this 
kind. 
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Travels along the Mediterranean 


and parts adjacent ; in company 
with the Earl of Belmore, during 
the Years 1816, 17, 18; eae 
tending as far as the second 
Cataract of the Nile, Jerusalem, 
Damascus, Balbec, Se. §e. 
with Plans and Engravings. 
By Robert Richardson, M. D. 
2 volumes, 8vo. London: Cadell, 
1822. : 
Few countries present objects of 
greater attraction to the traveller, 
than Egypt and the Holy Land. 
The first was the cradle of Eu- 
ropean art and knowledge ; the 
latter is consecrated by historical 
and religious associations of the 
deepest interest. Both these re- 
gions have been explored by men 
of intelligence and science, who 
have communicated to the world 
the result of their observations ; 
but art has lavished its magnifi- 
cence with inexhaustible profusion 
on the banks of the Nile; and in 
Syria and Palestine, to say nothing 
of local and temporary interest, 
too large a field presents itself for 
inquiry into the traces of the past, 
to suffer curiosity to become lan- 
guid, or diligence to relax its exer- 
tions. Names of merited celebrity 
are connected with these investi- 
gations. Pococke, Norden, Nie- 
buhr, were men alike distin- 
guished for learning and enter- 
prize; nor have their successors, 
a fair proportion of them at least, 
been deficient in those indispen- 
sable qualifications of the scien- 
tific traveller. Dr. Richardson is 
among the last who have visited 
these countries, and of him we 
feel no hesitation in expressing 
our opinion that he has produced 
a highly interesting book ; he has 
given to “ old things,” an air of 
novelty, and he has, partly from 
advantageous circumstances con 
nected with his medical character, 
but chiefly from his own habits 
of active and sagacious obser- 
vation, presented us with a large 
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proportion of new and valuable 
matter. He writes with manly 
simplicity, mixed with consider- 
able humour; he never annoys 
us with that miserable and mis- 
placed affectation of fine writing, 
which disfigures many of our 
popular narratives; his style is 
always clear, frequently energetic ; 
and—what in these days of char- 
latanism is high praise—we have 
never met with a work more com- 
pletely free from all symptoms of 
book-making. But the most gra- 
tifying peculiarity of these vo- 
lumes is, to us at least, their dis- 
tinct and unequivocal recognition 
of religious principle ; it is most 
refreshing, amid the infidelity be- 
trayed by some, and the indiffer- 
ence manifested by others, to meet 
with decided language, on points 
of the highest importance, in the 
roduction of a man of ability, 
earning, and character. 

The first chapter, under ‘the 
modest title of “departure from 
Southampton—arrival at Alexan- 
andria,” carries the reader a very 
hasty, but graphically described 
tour to—Gibraltar—Malta, with 
its 5000 priests, keeping ‘‘ hundreds 
of bells in perpetual motion”— 
Syracuse and its 2000 ecclesiastics, 
who strut about with pale faces, 
cocked hats, and tight small- 
clothes, in bands of fifty, to work 
miracles, and tithe fish as they are 
thrown from the net”’—Messina 
—Naples, where, on the Marino, 
the traveller “ will be reminded 
of the religion of the place, by 
the flames of hell, brimful of 
human beings, painted on tlie 
walls, and the sepulchral tones of 
the hawker sounding in his ears, 
‘a horrible letter from purga- 
tory ;'” and where he “will see 
pimps at every corner, priests in 
every café,” miracle-mengers in 
the cathedral of St. Januarius, and 
will hear sound sense and learn- 
ing from the lips of the bishop of 
Puzzuoli”—Palermo—Zante, an 
island containing “ 36,000 inha- 


bitants, among whom are 500 
priests, 100 of whom can neither 
read nor write!”—lIthaca, ‘as 
barren and picturesque as in the 
days of Ulysses” Corfu—Joan- 
nina, where they saw Ali Pacha, 
and “ bathed in the Styx, among 
water-snakes, efts, leeches, and 
toads” —Corinth—Athens—Mara- 
thon, as of yore, a damp plain, 
fruitful in glorious recollections, 
and intermittent fevers. —Con- 
stantinople—Troy, where, as they 
anchored, occurred the following 
circumstances, 


*<«There is a wounded Greek, Sir, 
alongside, wishing to speak with you,’ 
was the first sound that met my ears. 
The call was instantly obeyed, 1 sprung 
on deck, and descended into the humble 
bark that bore him on the sea, and saw 
a fine young man in the bloom of life 
suffering from a gunshot wound of eight 
months’ standing, that had fractured the 
anterior superior spinous process of the 
right ilium. A portion of the bone oc- 
cupied the orifice of the wound, and, 
adhering by a slight attachment, kept up 
a constant discharge, with much consti- 
tutional irritation. Having removed the 
splinter from the wound, I cleaned and 
dressed it, and gave him some applica- 
tions, and directions how to manage it 
in future. His trusty companion laid 
hold of a beautiful Jamb that lay beside 
him in the boat, and handed it on board 
as a compensation for my trouble. I re~ 
monstrated against receiving any ac- 
knowledgment, but the Greek was de- 
termined, and rowing off, left it behind. 
I dare say the men Machaon and Poda- 
lirius had often done ten times more 
without being so well requited for their 
pains. The sailors petted the lamb: he 
ate biscuit, and drank grog, and was 
named John of Troy.’’—pp. 10, 11. 


From Troy, after touching at 
different islands, the voyagers 
sailed for Rhodes—Cyprus—Si- 
don—St. Jean d’Acre—Alexan- 
dria. Of this ruined capital, some 
interesting notices are given, and 
the dreary prospect of the sur- 
rounding scenery is thus slightly 
but distinctly sketched. 


‘¢ Impatient to explore the venerable 
ground, we landed at an early hour on 
the morning of the 8th, and having 
passed through the Khan, where a herd 
of hungry camels were baiting 
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their fatigues, we mounted our asses, 
passed without the gate of the city, and 
entered immediately on the field of ruins. 
Before ws, in the centre of the scene, 
enlivened by a few spreading palms, 
stood a Greek and a Capuchin Convent, 
a buffalo turning a water wheel, a round 
column on our right, and a tall obelisk 
on our left ; but excepting these, all was 
height alternating with hollow, mound 
rising over mound, with here and there 
the end of a beautiful column, or the 
angle of an enormous stone cropping 
out, to break the continuity of the 
drifted sand unconsolidated by aught of 
vegetable growth.”’—pp. 13, 14. 

Dr. Richardson forcibly points 
out the absurdity of neglecting the 
diligent examination of the ruins 
of Alexandria, and recommends 
that the Egyptian antiquary should 
make this the starting-point of 
his researches. As the spot where 
Egypt and Greece were in com- 
munication with each other, and 
where the symbolic characters of 
the first were transferred to the 
rich and widely spread language 
of the latter, “ this is the place to 
search for the key that will un- 
lock the hidden mysteries of the 
hieroglyphics.” Industry and skill 
have been long employed, with 
but imperfect results, in the 
effort to subdue the difficulties of 
the sacred language ; among the 
rubbish of Alexandria it is pos- 
sible that some monumental re- 
cord may exist, which might 
yield “the requisite information ; 
yet there it does not seem to have 
hitherto been thought expedient to 
search. We join with Dr. R. in 
the hope that some future adven- 
turer will give his attention and 
labour to the examination of the 
ruins of Alexandria, and that his 
exertions may be successful in the 
“discovery of an interpreting al- 
phabet of the hieroglyphics.” 
After a short stay here, the party, 
consisting of Lord and Lady 
Belmore, their family and ser- 
vants, with Dr. Richardson and 
Capt. Corry, of the Navy, quitted 
their comfortable accommodations 
on board the vessel which had 
hitherto been their travelling resi- 
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dence, and embarked in a djerm 
for Rosetta, where, after passing 
the surf and sangs of the Bogaz, 
they entered the Nile. 

‘¢The water is immediately fresh, 
without any brackish intermixture ; but 
the overflowing stream being then at its 
height, was deeply impregnated with 
mud; that, however did not deter the 
thirsty mariners from drinking of it pro- 
fusely. If I were to live five hundred 
years I shall never forget the eagerness 
with which they let down and pulled up 
the pitcher, and swigged off its contents, 
whistling and smacking their fingers, 
and calling out ‘ tayeep, tayeep, good, 
good,’ as if bidding defiance to the 
whole world to produce such another 
draught. Most of the party, induced 
by their example, tasted also of the 
far-famed waters, and having tasted, 
pronounced them of the finest, relish, 
notwithstanding the pollution of clay 
and mud with which they were contami- 
nated ; a decision which we never had 
occasion to revoke curing the whole 
time of our stay in Egypt, or even since. 
The water in Albania is good; but the 
water of the Nile is the finest in the 
world.””—p. 33. 


At Rosetta, they embarked on 
board two Maashes, large boats 
with cabins and lettine sails, 
They were found, says Dr. Rich- 
ardson, “ upon the whole extremely 
agreeable, and provided with a 
sufficient number of bugs to 
amuse us during the night, when 
we closed our eyes upon the 
scenes that cheered and delighted 
us during the day.” We may 
mention as an instance of the pa- 
tient and persevering labour em- 
ployed in the Egyptian structures, 
that one of them, a monolithic 
temple, ‘‘ twenty-one cubits long, 
fourteen broad, and eight high,” 
without reckoning the time con- 
sumed in hewing, excavating, 
and finishing its enormous block, 
employed two thousand men for 
three years to bring it down trom 
the island of Elephantina, at the 
extremity of Egypt, a distance of 
between 600 and 700 miles.” 
Cairo has been too often described, 
(seldom, however, better than by 
Dr. R.,) to allow us any space for 
abstract, but the following spe- 
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cimen of summary justice must 
not be passed over. 

** One of our party mentioned to me 
that he saw an officer of justice walk 
into two shops, and take out two men, 
and tuck them up by the necks each over 
his own door, and let them hang there 
till they were dead, and till the sun went 
down. The offence.he did not learn; 
but the summary proceeding strnck him 
with horror. 1-was afterwards informed 
that this is the manner in which the 
laws of Egypt punish extortion, light 
weight, or selling goods at an exor- 
bitant profit. ‘The officer of justice is 
named Awali el Cadi, or first officer of 
the Cadi, The punishment for light 
bread is to put the baker into his own 
oven, which is performed by the same 
friend of the public above mentioned— 
a punishment which humanity would 
forbid us to record, did not the evidence 
of creditable witnesses compel us to re- 
ceive it as truth.”’—p. 84, 

In an interview with the vice- 
patriarch of the Copts, the latter 
admitted that the attendants on 
the church service were provided 
neither with Bibles nor Prayer- 
books, but seemed to consider it 
quite sufficient that they had been 
accustomed from infancy to repeat 
the responses from memory. The 
state of religion among these 
unenlightened Christians is such 
as might be expected from the 
negligence and half-heartedness of 
their teachers. A visit to Ma- 
homed Ali, the Pacha of Egypt, 
gives a favourable idea of the 
lively and acute mind of that emi- 
nent chief. 


*¢ His Highness next adverted to the 
prospect before him, the Nile, the grain- 
covered fields, and the pyramids of 
Gheesa, the bright sun, the cloudless 
sky, and remarked with a certain trium- 
phant humor on his lip, that England 
offered no such prospect to the eye of 
the spectator. It was admitted that 
England had no pyramids, palm-trees, 
or dhourra; but that her scenery was 
of the richest and choicest description. 
«© QO,” he said, ** he meant as to the 
verdure, that England did not possess 
any thing equal to that.’ * O yes, yes,’ 
was instantly called out, and repeated 
by nF ey Se ag in the room ; and 
much r might have been added with 
equal truth. ‘ How can that be,’ he 
shortly rejoined, ‘ seeing you are steeped 
in fog and rain for three quarters of the 
year?” This he was!given to understand 


was favorable for the production of ver- 
dure, and that our climate was not quite 
so foggy and wet as he had imagined. 
‘ Well,’ pursued his Highness, ‘ ad- 
mitting that you may have some green- 
sward in England, it can only last for a 
few months in the year; for, during 
all the rest of it, you are covered with 
snow,’ scarcely finding a word to ex- 
press it, which necessarily destroys all 
verdure.’” Then, without waiting for a 
reply, he gave a voluntary shiver, wrapt 
himself up in his beniss, and added, with 
a hearty laugh, that he thought the cli- 
mate of Egypt better than that of Eng- 
land still: thus, to the no small enter- 
tainment of his audience, making a toler- 
able retreat from the dilemma in which 
he had got involved.””—pp. 99, 100. 
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** He next talked of his Lordship’s 
intended voyage up the Nile; for which 
he politely offered to render every possi- 
ble facility; cautioning him at the same 
time to keep a sharp look out among the 
Arabs, who, he believed, would not take 
any thing from him or any of the party, 
by violence, but that they would cer- 
tainly steal if they found an opportunity 
of doing it without the risk of detection, 
He then related a number of anecdotes 
of the petty larcenies of that most thiev- 
ish race ; some of which were by no 
means without contrivance or dexterity. 
But the one which seemed to amuse 
both himself and his friends the most, 
was that of a traveller, who, when eating 
his dinner, laid down his spoon to reach 
for a piece of bread, and by the time 
that he brought back his hand, the spoon 
was away ; the knifeand fork soon shared 
the same fate, and the unfortunate tra- 
veller was at last reduced to the sad ne- 
cessity of tearing his meat, and lifting it 
with his fingers and thumb like the Arabs 
themselves. Many people were near, 
but no one saw the theft committed ; 
and ail search for the recovery of the 
property was in vain. In order to 
prove to his Highness that the natives of 
Europe had some idea of pilfering, as 
well as the Arabs of Egypt, the inter- 
preter was requested to relate to him the 
story of the comical squire, who had his 
dapple stolen from between his legs, 
while he slept on its back, the robber 
having gently undone the fastenings, 
and propped up the saddle with sticks, 
that the slumbering rider might continue 
to enjoy his seat and his nap, while the 
watchful thief mounted and made off 
with his pony. Thus, in his merciful 
compassion, judging it a double sin to 
deprive him of his horse and his sleep at 
the same time. The substitution of a 
wooden horse for a living pony would 
not have been so bad in modera times. 
This anecdote was quite new, and quite 
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to the taste of the Pasha; and the inter- 
preter throwing considerable humor into 
the narration, it produced its full effect 
both upon his risible faculties, and those 
of the audience. We now took leave of 
the Viceroy, leaving him in the greatest 
good humor ; he said we might go every 
where, and see every thing we wished, 
and that he hoped to have the pleasure 
of seeing us again.’’—pp. 101, 102. 


The Pasha is about forty eight 
years of age, somewhat under the 
middle height, slender, and sallow. 
Like all successful adventurers in 
a country where there is no here- 
ditary nobility, he rose from the 
ranks, obtained a command in the 
army sent against the Mamalukes, 
and on their expulsion, rose to the 
highest rank in the army, and 
finally was placed in his present 
eminent office. His fiscal govern- 
ment is oppressive, from ignorance 
of the true nature of financial re- 
gulation; but he is a man of 
vigorous and enlightened mind, 
and apparently with much less 
than the average Turkish portion 
of perfidious cruelty. His firm- 
ness and equity in punishing the 
excesses of his troops have been 
productive of the most beneficial 
effects. 


*‘ The last outrage of the soldiery 
that he had occasion to punish, was for 
the murder of a fine young woman, the 
daughter of the Swedish consul in Cairo. 
This young lady was returning from the 
bath in the afternoon, in company with 
her mother. Her elegant appearance, 
fully displayed in the European costume, 
attracted the regards of a soldier, who 
made up to her, and addressed her in 
language which it was not convenient 
for her to hear, and to which, accord- 
ingly, she made no reply, but continued 
her walk. The soldier repeated his 
words, which met with a similar disre- 
gard. Provoked at her indifference, and 
determined to be heard, he pulled out 
his pistol, and instantly shot her through 
the heart. The unfortunate young wo- 
man sunk down in immediate death, 
and the assassin turned round in a 
hellish exultation to enjoy the applause 
of his infamous associates; but his 
triumph was of short duration, being 
almost immediately arrested by the jani- 
zary of the English Consul-general, a 
Chaldean’ by. birth, from whom he 
escaped by knocking him down with his 
pistol, but was afterwards apprehended 
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by the guards in the Franks’ quarters, 
and being carried before the Pasha, was 
beheaded next morning, with the most 
marked abhorrence of the crime which 
he had committed.”’—pp. 104, 105. 


At the age of forty, Mahomed 
Ali could neither read nor write ; 
since then he has mastered those 
keys to knowledge. For Egypt 
he has done much, and could he 
be convinced, that instead of being 
himself the great manufacturer, 
tradesman, and merchant of his 
government, he would be richer 
and more powerful by allowing 
freedom to commerce, he might 
give wealth and happiness to his 
people. The last part of the ar- 
gument, indeed, he would be slow 
to comprehend ; in Turkey, the 
enjoyments of the many, never 
enter into the calculations of the 
one; but we should think that, 
even on this difficult point, a man 
like the Pasha of Egypt might be 
found not inaccessible to a more 
enlightened estimate of his own 
interest. 

The pyramids afford Dr. Rich- 
ardson an opportunity for some 
good description and much inte- 
resting discussion, into which we 
must decline following him. Few 
of the Egyptian edifices are better 
known than these, and we shall 
content ourselves with referring our 
readers to the volumes before us 
for ample details concerning their 
dimensions, construction, arrange- 
ment, and history. Returning to 
Cairo, Dr. R. found his friend, 
the lamented Burckhardt, wasting 
rapidly under the effects of fatal 
disease. He soon after “ fell in 
the prime of life, just as he had 
completed his arrangements for 
setting out with the first caravan, 
on his grand expedition to the in- 
terior of Africa, for which he had 
been about nine years in making 
preparation.” In October 1817, 
the travellers set out on their ex- 
pedition into Upper Egypt. At 
Osyout they were courteously re- 
ceived by the Defterdar Bey, a 
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man learned among the Turks, 
inasmuch as he was able to refer 
to a map, and once undertook to 
correct the drawing of “‘ one of 
the best European artists now in 


Egypt.” He invited his visitors 
to be present at a review of his 
cavalry, durjng which he exhibited 
great personal address in the use 
of the spear and musquet on horse- 
back. We regret, that the length 
of the very spirited description of 
this scene, renders it inconvenient 
for us to transcribe it. The stay 
of the vessels at Dendera enabled 
Dr. Richardson to examine with 
attention the celebrated Zodiac, 
which, with other similar repre- 
sentations in the same country, 
has afforded so much imaginary 
triumph to the sceptics of France, 
on account of their supposed esta- 
blishment of a period of astronomi- 
cal calculation, far anterior to the 
creation of the world in the Mosaic 
chronology. His analysis of this 
interesting relic is minute, humo- 
rous, and conclusive as to the fact, 
that it is no “* Zodiac at all.” 


‘¢ First of all, the number of signs is 
incomplete. The advocates for the 
zodiacal interpretation acknowledge this, 
—there is nocrab. ‘ Oh,’ but says one, 
‘here is a bird stuck in a funnel; we 
will call it a sceptre, and suppose him a 
crab.’ ‘ No,’ says another, ‘ that will 
not do. But here are two beetles ina 
corner, one on each hand; let us take 
them, and suppose that they are the old 
original beetles made crabs by an error 
of transcription.” This is a new method 
of ratiocination; and we confess it is 
somewhat difficult to comprehend the 
process by which the philosopher con- 
cludes that a bonnetted bird in a funnel, 
or two beetles in the corners, are equal 
to one crab. Besides, the beetles are 
not in the compartments of signs, but in 
those of boats, which are interpreted to 
contain thirty-six decans, or astrological 
genii, though they have on board forty- 
five personages, which, neither in them- 
selves nor in their insignia, are any way 
different from the figures that we meet 
in the sculpture both throughout this 
and the other temples. Besides, the 
two half-boats, and the whole boat with 
the serpent springing from the budding 
lotus, or the three boats in the second 
row, are not mentioned by them at all. 
But if the figures in the boats be genii, 
why are not the beetles, being in the 
same line, geniitoo? No, that will not 
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do; they two must he one crab, to suit 
the system of wise philosophers. The 
next line on the side of the luminous 
globe contains three boats ; are they also 
freighted with genii? One of them con- 
tains a cow; what sort of a genius is 
she ?”—pp. 196, 197. 

Contempt is the only treatment 
due to these offences against right 
feeling and common sense, Per- 
versions the most gross, and ine 
ferences the most unauthorised, 
are the weapons which the enemies 
of Christianity feel themselves 


justified in employing, and the 


only effectual method of exposing 
the weakness and the malignity 
of their warfare, is by thus assail- 
ing them on their own ground. 
We regret that it is impracticable, 
from the nature of their contents, 
to furnish a satisfactory abstract 
of this chapter, and of the follow- 
ing, on the deities of the ancient 
Egyptians, In connection with 
the monstrous absurdities of Pagan 
worship, it is emphatically ob- 
served by Dr. Richardson, that 

*¢ There is no opinion so absurd, but 
will find, and has found, abettors in 
philosophy; and there is no object, 
however monstrous, but has been made 
the object of adoration by a crafty and 
designing priesthood. When mankind 
once allow themselves to deviate from 
the worship of the pure and spiritual 
Being, the high and lofty One who in- 
habiteth eternity, and endeavour to 
bound by lines, Him who knows no 
limits of time or space, and to repre- 
sent, by sensible signs, Him who is in~ 
visible, ‘and who, if he could be seen by 
the human eye, or comprehended by the 
human mind, would neither be infinite 
nor eternal, and consequently not God, 
no human calculation can prescribe the 
bounds of their extravagance and folly.’’ 
—pp. 213, 214. 

The tomb discovered and ex- 
plored by Belzoni, is described by 
Dr. Richardson, whose remarks 
on its ornaments, and suggestions 
for its further investigation, merit 
the attention of the future tra- 
veller. The decorations of the 
grottoes of Eleithias, exhibited an 
agreeable change from the tire- 
some recurrence of human sacri- 
fices and semi-brutal deities; they 
consisted of domestic and agricul- 
tural representations, in which the 
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different stages of cultivation. are 
pourtrayed. Ploughing, sowing, 
reaping, and the vintage, prepar2 
the harvest feast, where music and 
dancing complete the festival. 
Fishing and fowling occupy other 
compartments, and in a different 
part of the tomb, the artist has 
represented a death-bed scene, with 
the preparations for embalming ; 
the funeral procession, and the 
favourable sentence of Osiris com- 
pletes this vivid tracing of human 
life through its various occupations 
to its closing scene. At Assouan, it 
was resolved to prosecute the voy- 
age into Nubia, and the travellers 
shifted their quarters into vessels, 
incommodious enough, butadapted 
to the decreasing depth of the 
river. Passing the majestic ruins 
of Philce, the boats reached Deer, 
which 

*¢ Was once a Christian settlement, 
and from its being the only place be- 
tween the two cataracts that now retains 
the name, was probably the last to re- 
nounce the Christian faith after the 
country had submitted to the proselytes 
of another creed. There is not an indi- 


vidual now in Deer, or in the whole of 
Nubia, who believes in the name of 


Jesus. It has been for them a sad re- 
verse; and the heart bleeds in compas- 
sion for their wretchedness, in comparing 
what are with what they might have 
been, if living under the influence of the 
Gospel, enlightened by its precepts, and 
governed by its laws. What a blank 
does the absence of true religion make 
in the hearts and the establishments of 
men! One would have thought that 
the small and fertile vale of Nubia 
would have been the abode of happiness 
and peace ; but every hand is armed with 
a spear, every eye is on fire, and man 
burns with indignation against his fel- 
low-man, whom he should meet with 
affection, feel for as a brother, and not 
seek as an enemy whom he would de- 
vour.”’=—pp. 409, 410. 


After exploring the temples of 
Absambul, where they had an 
unpleasant affray with an Arab, 
who had been cheated by their 
interpreter, the travellers reached 
the rocky obstructions to the navi- 
gation of the river, which are 
usually denominated the second 
cataract of the Nile. Here we 
shall leave Dr. Richardson for 
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the present, reserving for another 

number, his second and most in- 

teresting volume. 

A concise View of the Doctrine of 
Scripture, concerning the Ordi- 
nance of Baptism. By W. Ur- 
wick, Minister of the Gospel, 
Sligo. 1s. London: Ogle. 1822. 

Tue heavy road of controversy 
has been so often travelled, and its 
turnpikes and milestones so fre- 
quently counted over, as to be tire- 
somely familiar to our memory ; the 
very hedge-rows and bye-lanes, with 
all their sharp angles and abrupt: 
intersections, are so irksomely im- 
printed on our recollection, that 
our first impulse is to turn away, 
and seek an easier and more at- 
tractive path. This new road- 
book, however, lay before us, and 
we have felt it our duty to investi- 
gate its contents, and ascertain how 
far it might justify our recommen- 
dation on the score of comprehen- 
siveness and distinctness. Into the 
controversy itself, we have no im- 
mediate intention of entering; not 
that our opinions are at all unde- 
cided, nor that we have any wish 
whatever to conceal them, but be- 
cause we have no taste for en- 
tangling ourselves in thorny dis- 
cussions, without a more urgent 
necessity than at present exists. 
We shall, therefore, content our- 
selves with expressing high admi- 
ration of the temper and talent 
displayed in Mr. Urwick’s “ Con- 
cise View;” its concisenessis neither 
injurious to its clearness, nor a 
pretext for superficial treatment ; 
much matter is comprised in a 
small compass, and many a buiky 
tome is put to shame by this little 
tract, r. U. is a close reasoner ; 
he is evidently accustomed to work 
out his own processes of thought and 
inquiry, and not to adopt the sen- 
timents of others, without subject- 
ing them to rigid examination, 
and the effects of his independent 
habits of thinking are adVanta- 
geously discernible in this acute 
and well written essay. 
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The Temple. Sacred Poems, and 
private Ejaculations. By Mr. 
George Herbert, late Oratour of 
the University of Cambridge. 
Together with his Life. Lon- 
don: 1679. 

Tuere is a striking difference 

between our estimate of modern 

biographers, and the judgment 
which we pass on those of a former 
age, and this variation is to be 
attributed to the distinct objects 
proposed to themselves, by the 
life-writers of the older and of 
the present time. Arrangement, 
librated periods, adaptation to po- 
pular taste,—in short, an anxious 
solicitude for public approbation, 

—are the prevailing characte- 

ristics of our contemporary lim- 

ners; while our more simple- 

minded ancestors identified them- 
selves with the individual whose 
mental and moral features they 
had undertaken to delineate. They 
thought with his thoughts, felt 
with his. feelings, sympathised 
with his vicissitudes, exulted in 
his successes, entered into all his 
domestic peculiarities, and thus 
gave to their portraits all the truth 
and richness of actual existence. 
We have gained nothing by the 
change; we have lost in detail 
and resemblance, more than we 
have gained in effect and combina- 
tion. Boswell had a strong fla- 
vour of the old school, but his 
restless and ridiculous vanity was 
for ever obtruding itself. There 
is Johnson jin the picture to the 
very life, with all the strong 
markings and broad shadows of 
his. form and bearing; but there, 
too, is James Boswell, the giant’s 
dwarf, fidgetty and forward, aping 
his principal, and strutting in all 
the second-hand pomposity of the 
great moralist and lexicographer, 

All this is well enough to a certain 
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extent ; there is so much of the 
ludicrous in the airs and pedantry 
of him of Auchinlech, that it is 
impossible to be out of humour 
with his absurdity ; but still it is 
misplaced, it distracts the at- 
tention, and diverts the mind 
from the principal object of the 
work. Our old fayourite, Isaack 
Walton, is exactly the opposite 
of this; his portraits have the 
minuteness and the finishof Den- 
ner or Dow, and if he have a little 
Holbeinesque hardness in his hand- 
ling, his fidelity to nature makes 
ample amends. But whatever 
may be the laborious accuracy 
with which he works up his resem- 
blances, he never thinks it neces- 
sary to present himself as the ob- 
ject of admiration, any further 
than by inserting his name in the 
corner of the canvas; if you have 
not chanced to read the title page, 
you may remain in ignorance of 
the individual to whom you are 
indebted for your entertainment, 
until you find his honest signature 
at the end. He writes, it is true, 
in the first person, but we infi- 
nitely prefer this plain, straight- 
forward dealing, to the shifts and 
subterfuges employed by others, 
at once to conceal their vanity, 
and to. make themselves conspi- 
cuous; we dislike, in short, the 
imperial We in every thing, ex- 
cept a Royal Proclamation, a Re- 


’ view, a Book-worm, or a Promis- 


sory note—to the first it belongs 
prescriptively, to the second it 
gives an air of authority, and to 
the last it sometimes adds security, 
Isaack Walton's admirable full 
length of George Herbert is now 
before us, and if the amiable and 
accomplished original himself, in 
the “sword and silk. cloaths” of 
his secular life, or the  gangnical 
coat” of his sacerdotal profession, . 
x 
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with his “natural elegance” of 
demeanour, his mild and gracious 
physiognomy, and his “ civil and 
sharp wit,” we could not have a 
more vivid and _ individualizing 
idea of his person and character, 
than we gain from the delightful 
little volume of which we shall 
now proceed togive abrief account. 

** George Herbert was born the 
third day of April, in the year of 
our redemption, 1593,” in the 
town of Montgomery, of which 
the castle “ was then a place of 
state and strength, and had been 
successively happy in the family 
of the Herberts, who had long 
possest it, and with it a plentiful 
estate, and hearts as liberal to 
their poor neighbours.” In the 
rebellion, the fortress was roughly 
handled, or, in the pithy words of 
honest Walton, it was “ laid level 
with that earth that was too good 
to bury those wretches that were 
the cause” of iteruin. His family, 
in both branches, was highly re- 
spectable. His father was de- 
scended from the “ memorable 
William Herbert, Earl of Pem- 
broke, that lived in the reign of 
our King Edward the Fourth ;” 
among his mother’s relatives were 
knights, with comptrollers of 
the King’s household, and she 
gave birth to “seven sons and 
three daughters, which she would 
often say, was Jol’s number and 
Job’s distribution ; as often bless 
God, that they were neither defec- 
tive in their shapes, or in their 
reason; and very often reprove 
them that did not praise God for 
so great a blessing.” The elder 
son was the celebrated Edward 
Herbert, Lord Cherbury, of whom 
Isaack very prudently observes, 
in general terms, that “ he was a 
man of great learning and reason, 
as appears by his printed book 
de véritate; and by his history of 
the reign of King Henry the 
Eight, and by several other tracts.” 
George, the fifth of the seven 
brothers, received the rudiments 
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of his education at home. At the 
age of twelve, he was sent to 
Westminster school, ‘‘ where the 
beauties of his pretty behaviour 
and wit, shined and became so 
eminent and lovely in this his 
innocent age, that he seemed to 
be marked out for piety, and to 
become the care of heaven, and of 
a particular angel to guard and 
guidehim.” When he was fifteen, 
being a King’s scholar, he was 
elected for Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he matriculated in 
1608. In 1609, he was made 
“ minor” Fellow; in 1615, he 
obtained a “ major” Fellowship. 
At college, he is said to have been 
a diligent student, to have main- 
tained virtuous habits of life, to 
have kept himself at a distance 
from his “ inferiours,” to have 
been somewhat of a coxcomb in 
his dress, and to have “ put too 
great a value on his parts and 
parentage.” His favourite relaxa- 
tion was music, of which he was 
accustomed to say, “ that it did 
relieve his drooping spirits, com- 
pose his distracted thoughts, and 
raised his weary soul so far above 
earth, that it gave him an earnest 
of the joys of heaven, before he 
possest them.” In 1619, he was 
chosen university orator, in which 
capaéity it fell to him, officially, 
to. acknowledge the high honour 
conferred on the learned association 
of Cambridge, by the gift of the 
Basilicon Doron, a marvellous 
work, excogitated by the genius, 
and presented by the condescend- 
ing liberality of that erudite and 
facetious monarch, James the First. 
Herbert seems to have been quite 
equal, and not in any way superior 
tohistask. His letter was “ so full 
of conceits, and all the expressions 
were so suted” to the King’s pecu- 
liar cast of understanding, that he 
inquired the writer's name, and 
styled him, “the jewel” of the 
University. . About this time, 
Herbert engaged in a sort of par- 
tizan warfare with : 
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** One Andrew Melvin, a gentleman 
of Scotland, who was in his own coun- 
try possest with an aversness, if not a 
hatred, of church government by bishop ; 
and he seem’d to have the like aversness 
to-our manner of publick worship, and 
church-prayers and ceremonies. This 
gentleman had travail’d France, and re- 
sided so long in Geneva, as to have his 
opinions the more confirm’d in him b 
the practice of that place; from which 
he return’d into England some short time 
before, or immediately after Mr. Herbert 
was made orator. This Mr. Melvin was 
a man of learning, and was the master of 
@ great wit, a wit full of knots and 
clenches: a wit sharp and satyrical; 
exceeded, I think, by none of that na- 
tion, but their Buchanan. At Mr. Mel- 
vin’s return hither, he writ and scattered 
in Latin, many pieces of his wit against 
our altars, our prayer, and our publick 
worship of God; in which, Mr. Herbert 
took himself to be so much concern’d, 
that-as fast as Melvin writ and scatter’d 
them, Mr. Herbert writ and scatter’d 
answers, and reflections of the same 
sharpness upon him and them; I think 
to the satisfaction of all un-ingaged per- 
sons.”—pp. 12, 13. 


Whatever Isaack Walton might 
think on this subject, we imagine 
that most “ uningaged persons” 
will be of opinion, that a contest 
between Andrew Melville and 
George Herbert, was not very 
likely to terminate with victory to 
the latter. George, however, was 
on the sunny side, had interviews 
with the King, who was graciously 
pleased to observe, that “ he found 
the orator’s learning and wisdom, 
much above his age or wit.” Sir 
Francis Bacon, too, “ began a de- 
sired friendship” with Herbert, 
who also formed an intimacy with 
Bishop Andrews, Sir Henry Wot- 
ton, and Dr. Donne. The orator 
had now turned complete courtier ; 
he learnt the modern languages, 
aspired to the office of Secretary 
of State, obtained a sinecure, 
“* enjoyed his gentile humour for 
cloaths and court-like company, 
and seldom looked towards Cam- 
bridge, unless the King were there, 
but then he never failed.” He had, 
indeed, some inclination to quit 
the University altogether, for he 
found, or thought he found, his 
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health impaired by his studies ; 
“ he had,” as he was pleased mo- 
destly to observe of himself, “ too 
thoughtful a wit: a wit, like a pen- 
knife in too narrow a sheath, toa 
sharp for his body.” AN his 
schemes were, however, defeated 
by the death of his patrons, 
the Duke of Richmond, and the 
Marquis of Hamilton, and soon 
after by the decease of King 
James. This last event seems to 
have caused him to retire within 
himself, and after a season of se- 
clusion in the country, during 
which he sustained an agitating 
conflict between his remaining 
feelings of ambition, and a con- 
scientious inclination, aided by the 
persuasions of his excellent mo- 
ther, to devote himself to the ser- 
vice of God. The latter prevailed, 
and his reply to a court-friend, 
who urged him to rescind his re- 
solution as unworthy of his birth 
and talents, was in the following 
impressive language. 

“ It hath been formerly judg’d, that 
the domestick servants of the King af 
heaven, should be of the noblest families 
on earth; and though the iniquity of 
the late times have made clergy-men 
meanly valued, and the sacred name of 
priest contemptible ; yet I will labour to 
make it honourable, by consecrating all 
my learning, and all my poor abilities, 
to advance the glory of that God that 
gave them; knowing, that I can nevor 
do too much for him, that hath dope so 
much for me, as to make me.a Christian. 
And 1 will labour to be like ng Sartomn, 
by making humility lovely in the eyes of 
all men, and by following the mercifyl 
and met example of my dear Jesus.” 
—p. 18. 


In 1626, he was made prebend 
of Layton Ecclesia, in the diocese 
of Lincoln. Here he rebuilt the 
church, contrary to the advice of 
his mother, whom, however, he 
persuaded to contribute . hand- 
somely. Here, too, he determined 
on marriage, and here, we quite 
agree with his shrewd biographer, 
that it may be “ convenient 
to give the reader a short view of 
his person.” 
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@ ‘* Hewag for his person of a stature 
inclining towards talness ; his body was 
very straight, and so far from being 
¢umbred with too much flesh, that he 
was lean to an extremity. His aspect 
was chearful, and his speech and motion 
did both declare him a gentleman, for 
they were all so meek and obliging, that 
they purchased love and respect from 
all that knew him.””—>p. 25. 


“These and his other visible 
virtues, begot him so much love 
from a gentleman of a noble for- 
tune,” that he offered him his 
daughter, Jane Danvers; as for 
the young lady herself, she had 
been “ so much a platonick, as to 
fall in love with Mr. Herbert un- 
seen,” and when they met, 


** A mutual affection entred into both 
their hearts, as a conqueror enters into 
a surprized City, and Love having got 
such possession govern’d, and made there 
such Laws and resolutions, as neither 
party was able to resist ; insomuch that 
she chang’d her name into Herbert, the 
bar day after this first interview.”’— 
p- 26. 


A few months after his mar- 
riage, he took priest's orders, and 
accepted the rectory of Bemerton, 
in Wiltshire. This decided step 
cost him much anxiety; he en- 
tered on the office with fear and 
trembling, with prayer and fasting ; 
and when he had ultimately deter- 
mined, he said to a friend, 


«I now look back upon my aspiring 
thoughts, and think myself more happy 
than if I had attain’d what I so 
ambitiously thirsted for: And I can 
now behold the Court with an impartial 
Eye, and see plainly, that it is made up 
of Fraud, and Titles, and Flattery, and 
many othersuch empty imaginary painted 
Pleasures : Pleasures, that are so empty, 
as not to satisfie when they are enjoy’d ; 
but in God and his service, is a fulness 
of all joy and pleasure, and no satiety : 
and I will now use all my endeavours to 
bring my relations and dependents to a 
love and relyance on him, who never 
fails those that trust him. But above 
all, I will be sure to live well, because 
the vertuous life of a clergy-man, is the 
most powerful eloquence to perswade all 
that see it, to reverence and love, and at 
least to desire to live like him. And 
this I will do, because I know we live in 
an age that hath more need of good ex- 
amples than precepts. And I beseech 
that God, who hath honour’d me so 
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much, as to call me to serve at his 
altar; that as by his special grace he 
hath put into my heart these good de- 
sires, and resolutions : so he will by his 
assisting grace give me ghostly strength 
to bring the same to good effect: and 
that my humble and charitable life may 
sO win upon others, as to bring glory to 
my JESUS, whom I have this day taken 
for my Master and Governor; and am 
so proud of his service, that I will alwaics 
observe, and obey and do his will, and 
alwaies call him Jesus my master: and 
1 will alwaies contemn my birth, or any 
title or dignity that can be conferr’d 
upon me, when I shall compare them with 
mny title of being a priest, and serving at 
the altar of Jesus my master.””—p. 28, 29. 

In connection with this change 
in Herbert’s active life, Walton 
gives a general outline of his 
modes of instruction, and finishes 
with the information that he was 
“constant” in that neglected, but 
most uséful practice, Sunday cate- 
chising. Still, however, retaining 
his partiality for music, he would, 
“*twice every week,” visit Salis- 
bury, to attend the cathedral ser- 
vice, and to take his part in “a 
private music-meeting.” Several 
simple anecdotes of these visits 
are related, and tend to illustrate 
the amiable and attractive cha- 
racter of the man. There occurs, 
too, an account of Mr. Nicholas 
Farrer, the detail of whose sin- 
gular modes of life would occupy 
too large a portion of an article 
which we already find increasing 
beyond its intended limit, and 
we must defer them toa future 
number, when they will probably 
occupy a place in our “ Varieties.” 

Herbert's death was trium- 
phant. 

**T now look back,”’ was his language 
to those around him, ‘‘ upon the plea- 
sures of my life past, and sce the con- 
tent I have taken in beauty, in wit, in 
musick, and pleasant conversation, are 
now all past by me, like a dream, or as a 
shadow that returns not, and are now all 
become dead to me, ur I to them; and 
I see that as my father and generation 
hath done before me, so I also shall now 
suddenly (with Job) make my bed also 
in the dark; and I praise God I am pre- 
pared for it; and I praise him, that I 
am not to learn patience, now I stand in 
such need of it; and that I have prac- 
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tised mortification, and endeavour’d to 
dye daily, that I might not die eternally ; 
and my hope is, that [ shall shortly 
leave this valley of tears, and be free 
from all feavers and pain; and which 
will be a more happy condition, I shall 
be free from sin, and all the temptations 
and anxieties that attend it; and this 
being past, [.shall dwell in the new Je- 
rusalem, dwell there with men made 
perfect, dwell where these eyes shall see 
my master and Saviour Jesus; and with 
him see my dear mother, and all my re- 
lations and friends. But-I must. dye, or 
not come to that happy place : and this is 
my content, that I am going daily towards 
it, and that every day which I have liv’d 
hath taken a part of my appointed time 
from me; and that I shall live the less 
time, for having liv’d this, and the day 
past.”’——p. 53, 54. 

To a friend who reminded him 
of his “acts of mercy,” he replied, 
“they be good works if they be 
sprinkled with the blood of Christ, 
but not otherwise.” After a sea- 
son of faintness and suffering, he 
said that he “had past a conflict 
with his last enemy, and had over- 
come him by the merits of his 
master Jesus.” His last words 
were, “ Lord forsake me not now 
my strength faileth me, but grant 
me mercy for the merits of my 
Jesus ; and now Lord, Lord now 
receive my soul!” He died about 
the year 1635. 

We have yielded tothe seduc- 
tions of Isaack'Walton, and his sub- 
ject until we have left ourselves 

ittle room for specific criticism on 
the writings of Herbert, and we 
must limit ourselves to a few 
brief comments on his poetry. 
His elevation as a poet cannot, 
indeed, be placed among the sum- 
mits of the “forked mount ;” 
there was nothing of Miltonic 
loftiness, nor of Spenserian rich- 
ness, in his imagination or his 
powers of expression ; his versifi- 
cation is too often weak and poor, 
and his invention frequently hides 
its sterility behind a miserable 
conceit. But, with all this, he has 
excellent qualities; there is a 
character of piety and tenderness 
in his poetry, that irresistibly at- 
tracts ; there is much beauty and 
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amenity in his language and senti- 
ments, and he is remarkable for a 
pervading intensity of feeling, 
which has a powerful effect upon 
our sympathies, 

The following poems, beautiful 
amid all their singularities, are 
fair specimens of his peculiar 
cast of thought and composition. 
The first clearly refers to the 
changes of his own state of mind ; 
to his love of show, to his ambi- 
tion, and to his conversion. 


** PEACE. 
*¢ Sweet Peace, where dost thou dwell ? 
I humbly crave, 
Let me once know. 
I sought thee in a secret cave, 
And ask’'d if Peace were there. 
A hollow wind did seem to answer, No: 
Go seek elsewhere. 


** I] did; and going, did a rainbow note ; 
Surely, thought I, 
This is the Lace of Peace’s Coat : 
I will search out the matter. 
But while I lookt, the clouds immediately 
Did break and scatter. 


«« Then went I to a garden, and did spy 
A gallant flower, 
The crown Imperial: Sure, said I, 
Peace at the root must dwell, 
But when I digg’d, I saw a worm devour 
What show’d so well. 


*¢ At length I met a rev’rend good old 
man : 
Whom when for Peace 
I did demandy he thus began ; 
There was a Prince of old 
At Salem dwelt, who liv’d with good in- 
crease 
Of flock and fold, 


‘¢ He sweetly liv’d; yet sweetness did not 
save 
His life from foes. 
But after death out of his grave 
There sprang twelve stalks of wheat . 
Which many wondring at, got some of 
those 
To plant and set. 
*‘ It prosper’d strangely, and did soon 
disperse 
Through all the earth : 
For they that taste it do rehearse, 
That vertues lie therein ; 
A secret vertue, bringing peace and mirth 
By flight of sin. 
‘¢ Take of this grain, which in my garden 
grows, 
And grows for you; 
Make bread of it: and that repose 
And peace, which every where 
With so much earnestness you do pursue, 
Is only there”—y. 17,118, 
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** Love built a stately house; where For- 
tune came ; 

And spinning fancies, she was heard tosay, 

That her fine cobwebs did support the 
frame, 

‘Whereas they were supported by the same : 

But Wisdom quickly swept them all away. 


“* Then Pleasure came, who, liking not 
the fashion, 

Began to make Balconies, Tarraces, 

Till she had weak’ned all by alteration : 

But rev’rend laws, and many a procla- 
mation 

Reformed all at length with menaces. 


«* Then enter’d Sin, and with that Syca- 
more, 

Whose leaves first sheltred man from 
drought and dew, 

Working and winding slily evermore, 

The inward Walls and Sommers cleft 
and tore : 

But Grace shor’d these, and cut that as 
it grew. 

*¢ Then Sin combin’d with Death in a 
firm band, 

To rase the building to the very floor : 

Which they effected, none could them 
withstand ; 
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But Love and Grace took Glory by the 
hand, 
And built a braver Palace than wena” Y 
p- 76. 


It would be perilous to seek a 
flaw in the following exquisite 
gem. 
*¢ VIRTUE. 

«« Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 

The bridal of the earth and sky, 

The dew shall weep thy fall to night ; 
For thou must dye. 

“* Sweet Rose, whose hue angry and brave 

Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye, 

Thy root is ever in its grave, 
And thou must dye. 

‘* Sweet Spring, full of sweet days and 

ses, 

A box where sweets compacted lie, 

My Musick shews ye have your closes, 
And all must die. 

*¢ Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 

Like season’d timber, never gives ; 

But though the whole world turn to coal, 
Then chiefly lives.””—p.80. 

We will not lessen the effect 
of these compositions by citations 
of a different kind. 


. 
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Tracts; by Sir Thomas Browne, Kut. 
M.D. 12mo—London: Cadeil, 
1822, 


As our Book-worm of last month 
contained an abstract of the Hy- 
driotaphia of Sir Thomas Browne, 
we have inserted this article awong 
our Analytics, chiefly for the pur- 
pose of announcing an elegant and 
acceptable reprint of that scarce 
and simgular tract, together with 
two others, we believe, still more 
rare.—“ A Letter to a Friend, upon 
occasion of the Death of his inti- 
mate Friend,” (first published in 
1691-;)—** Museum Clausum, or Bib- 
liotheca Abscondita ; containing some 
remarkable Books, Antiquities, 
Pictures, and Rarities, of several 
kinds, scaree, or never seen by 
any Man now living,” (first pub- 
lished in 1684.) These productions 
are marked with all the peculiari- 
ties of their author, his quaintness, 
his learning, his rich and magnifi- 
cent composition. The first is a 


~ 


sort of dissertation on the various 
appearances and circumstances of 
death. The second, a whimsical, 
but most erudite enumeration of 
lost books, perished antiquities, un- 
attainable rarities, and impossible 
inventions. He concludes by tell- 
ing his readers that whoever knows 
where all these things are tobe found, 
is ** a great Apollo,” 


wee 


Harriet and her Cousin ; or Prejudice 
overcome. 12mo, 2s. 6d.— Edin- 
bargh: Thomsvns. 1822. 


Tuis is an interesting fiction de- 
sigued to illustrate the scriptural 
affirmation, that Wisdom’s ways are 
ways of pleasantness. A large por- 
tion of mankind allow themselves 
to be prejudiced against religion 
by erroneous views of its effects ou 
the happiness of life. Religion 
they identify with a gloomy and 
saturnine temper, and an entire 
abrogation even of the innocent 
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sources of human enjoyment. It is 
the object of this well adapted nar- 
rative to show that all such notions 
are founded in perverted feelings, 
that genuine peace is only to he 
found in the ways of religion, and 
that the Faith and Hope of the 
Gospel afford the only remedy for 
the miseries of a troubled con- 
science and an alienated heart. The 
story turns mainly on the circum- 
stances of a visit paid by Harriet 
to her grandfather, who had re- 
ceived false impressions of the ef- 
fects of religion on the mind and 
character of his eldest son. His 
prejudices are gradually subdued, 
and his affections return with a full 
tide into their former channel. This 
is chiefly effected by the amiable 
and lively character of Harriet, who 
likewise succeeds in rewoving the 
antipathy cherished against evan- 
gelical principles by her cousin Ju- 
lia. All this is mixed with much 
simple but impressive statement of 
Scripture doctrine, and with many 
incidental circumstances which give 
great interest tu the narrative. The 
secnes between Sir George Mel- 
ville and his son—those between 
Julia and Harriet, and the family 
picture at the close, are well deli- 
neated. 





The Two Friends. Price 9d. 1822. 
The Military Blacksmith. and his 
Daughter Marion Price 9d. 1822. 
The History of Hugh Watson; or, 


the Difference between the Form of 


Godliness, and the Power thereof, 

Price 4d. Edinburgh: Thomsons. 

1822. 
WE ought to have noticed these ex- 
cellent little books earlier. They 
are designed, and they fully accom- 
plish their design, to illustrate im- 
portant points in experimental re- 
ligion. We regret that it is not 
convenient for us to spare room 
for a short abstract of their con- 
tents, as well as for an illustrative 
specimen or two; but in the ab- 
sence of these, we recommend to 
our readers the tracts themselves. 
They will be found uncommonly 
interesting and instructive; all may 
read them with advantage, but on 
the youthful mind, they are calcu- 
lated to produce a strong and 
salutary impression. 


An Easy Method of acquiring the 
reading of Arabie with the Vowel- 
Points. By an experienced Teacher. 
ls. 6d. 1823. 

An Easy Method of acquiring the 
reading of Syriac with the Vowel- 
Points, By the same. 1s. 6d. 
1823. 

Tuese useful tables are accurately 

and elegantly printed on sheets 

of convenient size, and are well 
adapted for the study, the school- 
room, or the compositor’s office, 

This is not the place for entering 

into a regular dissertation on the 

advantages of cultivating an early 
acquaintance with the characters 
and forms, at least, of the oriental 
languages ; but we may be allowed 
to suggest, that an impression is 
easily and indelibly made on the 
youtbful memory, which it would 
require great and continued appli- 
cation to acquire at a more ad- 
vanced period of life, and that by 
means of such tables as_ these, 
the young may, almost as a kind 
of amusement, become early, and 
without effort, expert in the cha- 
racters used by the Asiatic scribes. 

Three of these ready manuals are 

now completed; the Hebrew we 

have formerly noticed, and we take 
this opportunity of giving our re- 
commendation to the whele. 


wereweetetes 


The Bible Teacher's Manual: being 
the Substance of Holy Scripture, 
in Questions on every Chapter 
thereof. ByaClergyman. Part I. 
Genesis. Price 6d. London: 
Holdsworth. 1823. 

Tuis book, though without preten- 
sions, and with no other object 
than that of doing good, is not 
only well conceived, but executed 
with an ability which we are glad 
to see employed on works of this 
kind. The questions are so framed 
as not only to.draw out the main 
facts of the Bible narrative, but to 
stimulate and exercise the mind, 
while leading it, in a very impres- 
sive way, to the contemplation 
of Scripture truth. The answers 
which are occasionally inserted 
are all made subservient to the 
same end. We strongly recom- 
mend this cheap and comprchen- 
sive ‘* manual,” 
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Anecdotes of American Indiant..—One 
very singular — for rheumatic 
affections adopted by the native Indians, 
is the sweat oven. This oven is made 
of different sizes, so as to accommodate 
from two to six persons at a time, or 
according to the number of men in a 
village, so that they may be all sneces- 
sively served. It is generally built ona 
bank or slope, one half of it within, and 
the other above ground. It is well cover- 
ed on the top with split plank and earth, 
and has a door in front, where the ground 
is level, to go or rather to creep in. 
There, on the top of the outside, stones 
generally of about the size of a large 
turnip, are heated by one or more men 
appointed each day for that purpose. 
While the oven is heating, decoctions 
from roots or plants are prepared, either 
by the person himself who intends to 
sweat, Or by one of the men in the vil- 
lage, who boils a large kettleful for the 
general use, so that when the public 
eryer going his rounds, calls out, Rin- 
cook! ** go to sweat !’’ every one brings 
his small kettle, which is filled for him 
with the potion, which at the same time 
serves him as a medicine, promotes a 
profuse perspiration, and quenches his 
thirst. As soon as a sufficient number 
have come to the oven, a number of the 
hot stones are rolled into the middle of 
it, and the sweaters go in, seating 
themselves, or rather squatting round 
these stones, and there they remain till 
the sweat ceases to flow; then they 
come out, throwing a blanket about 
them that they may not catch cold ; 
in the mean time, fresh heated stones 
are thrown in for those who follow 
them. 

A gentleman, who had been for a long 
time in bad health, came to prove the 
benefit of the sweat oven It being in 
the middle of the winter, when there was 
adeep snow upon the ground, he was 
advised to postpone his sweating to a 
warmer season; but persisting in his 
resolution, he was advised by no means 
to remain in the oven longer than fifteen, 
or at most twenty minutes. But being 
once in, and feeling it comfortable, he 
continued a full hour, at the expiration 
of which he fainted. His situation was 
truly deplorable, and all hopes were 

iven up of his recovery. Suddenly, 

owever, a eliange took place for the 
better, and he not only recovered health, 
but became a corpulent man, so that he 
would often say, that his entrance into 


the sweat oven, was the best thing he 
ever did in his life for\the benefit of his 
health. This he said fifteen years after- 
wards. He had not had the least indis- 
position since that time, and lived to an 
advanced age. 


Singular Release of a Captive.—About 
the commencement of the Indian war in 
1763, a trading Jew, who was guing up 
the Detroit River with a batteau load of 
goods, was taken by some Indians, and 
destined to be put to death. A French- 
man, impelled by motives of friendship 
and humanity, found means to steal the 
prisoner, and kept him so concealed for 
some time, that although the most dili- 
gent search was made, the place of the 
confinement could not be discovered, 
At last, however, the unfortunate man 
was betrayed by some false friend, and 
again fell into the power of the Indians, 
who took him across the river to be 
burned and tortured. Tied to the stake, 
and the fire burning by his side, his 
thirst, from the great heat, became in- 
tolerable, and he begged that some drink 
might be given him. It is a custom 
with the Indians, previous to the death 
of the prisoner, to give him (what they 
call) his last meal; a bowl of pottage or 
broth was accordirgly brought him for 
that purpose. Eager to quench his thirst, 
he put the bowl immediately to his lips, 
and the liquor being very hot, he was 
dreadfully scalded. Being a man of a 
very quick temper, the moment he felt 
his mouth burned, he threw the bow] 
with its contents full in the face of the 
man who had handed it to him.” He is 
mad! He is mad! ‘ resounded from 
all quarters. ‘The bye-standers consi- 
dered his conduct as an act of insanity, 
and immediately untied the cords with 
which he was bound, and let him ga 
where he pleased. 


Newly Discovered Flower.—In the last 
number of the Linnean transactions are 
several plates, with a description, repre- 
senting a flower, of which, in 1818, the 
discovery was communicated by Sir 
Thomas S. Raffles, to Sir Joseph Banks. 
This gigantic child of Flora measures 
nearly three feet across; the cup con- 
tains about twelve pints, and the entire 
weight averages from twelve to fifteen 
pounds. The plant on which it grows 
is parasitic, and is an inhabitant of 
some of the islands of the Indian Archi» 
pelago. 
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Anecdote of Dr. Franklin’s Family.— 
** Our humble family early embraced 
the reformed religion. Our forefathers 
continued Protestants through the reign 
of Mary, when they were sometimes in 
danger of persecution, on account of 
their zeal against popery. They had an 
English Bible, and to conceal it, and 
place it in safety, it was fastened open 
with tapes, under and within the cover 
of a joint stool. When my great grand- 
father wished to read it to his family, he 
placed the joint stool on his knees, and 
then turned over the leaves under the 
tapes. One of the children stood at the 
door to give notice if he saw the appa- 
ritor coming, who was an officer of the 
Spiritual court. In that case the stool 
was turned down again upon its feet, 
when the Bible remained concealed under 
it as before. This anecdote I had from 
uncle Benjamin. The family continued 
all of the church of England, till about 
the end of Charles the Second’s reign, 
when some of the ministers, that had 
been ousted for their nonconformity, 
holding conventicles in Northampton- 
shire, my uncle Benjamin and my father 
Josiah adhered to them, and so conti- 
nued all their lives.”’—Franklin’s Me- 
moirs, vol, i. p. 22. 


Popish Revenge.—There is a tradition 
in the north of Ireland, that during the 
popish rebellion and massacre in October, 
1641, when upwards of 40,000 Pro- 
testants were cruelly murdered in a 


Warmth of the Sea-water at different de 
phical Latitudes in degrees of Reaumur’s 
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few days, a certain Protestant was 
awoke from his sleep by the cheerful 
notes of a little Wren, at the critical 
moment when a band of popish assassins 
was approaching for his destruction. 
By this providential occurrence, he not 
only escaped himself, but was the means 
of preserving an extensive district from 
the ravages of those infuriated perse- 
cutors. The cause of their disappoint- 
ment being known, little birds of that 
species became the objects of their de- 
testation, and it is affirmed on respect- 
able authority,* that to this day, in the 
county of Tyrone, on the anniversary of 
this event, the young papists make a 
practice of catching- as many of these 
birds as they can, for the cruel purpose 
of avenging the escape of the Protes- 
tants on this unhappy tribe, and which 
they accomplish by binding the little crea- 
tures ina lock of tow, and then tying them 
to the iron pot hook over the fire, when 
they are roasted, till they expire, writhing 
with agony! Thus that spirit of cruel 
malignity, which led popish parents to 
encourage their children to take part in 
the enormities of that massacre, is still 
perpetuated, at least in that district, 
which certainly Protestants should seek 
to counteract by education, if not to 
restrain by authority. 





* A correspondent of Belfast asserts 
this in the Imperial Magazine for Au- 
gust, page 725, 726. 


pths, arranged according to the Geogra- 
Thermometer. 
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September | 20-1 | —— {13-0 | 8-8] ——| 28 152 
June 18.7 | —— | 13-5} —— | 9-4] 29 199 
September | 18-0]-——| 9-3] 7-0} 5-4} 36 {147 
(4.8* * In 400 Fathoms. 
June 13-0} ——| 9.3|]——| 5-0] 37 199 
January |10-4)——|——]| 3-2 44.S.| 57 
March 17-3} ——|12.3}-—— | ——| 34 27 In the Atlantic Ocean. 
April 15-8}12-8} ——]| 7-9 | ——} 3l 15 
October 18.9} ——| 10.6 | —— | ——| 30.N.) 15 
16-4] —— | ——]| 11-0} ——} 39 13 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





I. STATISTICAL VIEW OF DISSENTERS IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 


Wishing to make this department of our work as complete as possible, we ear- 
nestly beg our Correspondents to furnish us with all documents and information 
relating to it, addressed to the Editors, at the Publisher’s. 


DERBYSHIRE. 
(Continued from page 109.) 


Botsover.—The first notice we have 
of a dissenting place of worship in this 
parish, is in the year 1718, or 1719; 

revious to which there appears to have 
a congregation assembling at Glass- 
well, a place at about a mile distance. 
The chapel at Bolsover was originally 
erected for a congregation of Presby- 
terians, by whom as appears by the deed 
of conveyance, it was surrendered into 
the hands of the Lord of the Manor, 
March 2, 1721. The Rev. Telos. IssEert- 
SON is the first pastor of whom we have 
any account. His remains were interred 
in the chapel, beneath the following in- 
scription which still remains there : 
‘* Here lieth the body of the Rev. Thos. 
Ibbertson, who deceased August 7, 1723, 
aged 37 years.” It is not certain who 
was the immediate successor of Mr. Ib- 
bertson, but the Rev. Joun Picot was 
here in 1733, and appears to have been 
here also in 1738. The next minister of 
whom we have any account is the Rey. 
Joun WiLson, who kept a school bere, 
and deceased in 1761, as appears by his 
grave-stone in Bolsover church-yard. 
To him succeeded Mr. CALVERT, who, 
after residing at Bolsover, or rather 
Bolsover Woodhouse, for some time, re- 
moved to Chesterfield in 1776. We have 
no account of any successor to the last 
mentioned gentleman; but the chapel 
appears to have been shut up for nearly 
30 years. 

In July 1813, it was re-opened as an 
Independent chapel by Messrs. Boden of 
Sheffield, and Gawthorne of Derby. In 
the following year a young man named, 
Mc Cleen, from Moor Green, was settled 
there, and commenced a Sunday school, 
which flourished greatly ; but its founder, 
anxiously desirous to avail himself of the 
benefits of academical instruction, quit- 
ted Bolsover for that purpose in Jan. 
1815, and the chapel was then taken un- 
der the protection ofthe Masbro Academy, 
as a central station for an Itinerant. 

BRaDWELL.—At this place, as well as 
at Abney, Ashford, Chelmerton, and Huck- 
low, the celebrated WitLiam BAGSHAW 
gathered a congregation and erected a 
meeting house in the 17th century, and 
the Rev. Joun Asue, his successor, 
preached here alternately, with the other 
places above mentioned, for several years 


after the establishment of liberty of 
conscience; but before his decease, which 
happened in 1733, he, in consequence of 
ill health, resigned Hucklow and Brad- 
well to the Rev. Ropert Ketsatit. In 
the year 1715, the meeting house at 
Bradwell was broken into by a number 
of profligate individuals, excited thereto 
by persons of superior situation in life, 
and the windows, pulpit, and seats were 
broken to pieces. The rioters were 
however discovered and apprehended, and 
a prosecution threatened, but upon their 
submission, with a promise to make good 
all damages, it was relinquished. The 
Independent congregation at Bradwell 
was for nearly 50 years under the charge 
of Mr. Kelsall, who performed the duties 
of his office with great zeal and integrity, 
and died June 23, 1772, aged 73 years, 
having enjoyed a salary which did not 
exceed £24 per annum ;: but during his 
residence here he acquired some pro- 
perty by a share in a mine, a part of 
which he employed honourably to him- 
self, and usefully to the church, in erec- 
ting a commodious chapel here in lieu 
of the old meeting-house which had be- 
come ruinous. 

Mr. Kelsall was succeeded at Bradwell 
and Hucklow by the Rev. —- Boutt, and 
after him successively by the Rev. DANIEL 
Gronow, since of Alfreton, and the 
Rey. Messrs. Evans, ASHLEY, MEAN- 
LEY, and ALLARD, the latter of whom re- 
moved to Cosely in 1798. (See more 
under Ashford, p. 52.) 

Bradwell Baptist Congregation.—In 
1790, while Mr. Pickerine filled the 
Baptist pulpit at Ashford, he preached 
occasionally here, in consequence of 
which a small meeting-house was ereeted, 
and the ministers of the Baptist denomi- 
nation at Ashford continued to preach 
in it till 1811; when the members of the 
church residing at Abney and Bradwell 
formed themselves into a separate church 
of nine members, which has been since 
that time variously supplied with 
preachers 

BRaMPTON.—From the pulpit of this 
parish was ejected Mr. Ropert More, 
of whom Calamy says, (vol. 2, 203, and 
Appendix vol. 1. 235,) that he was the 
last of the ministers who were ejected in 
this county. ‘* He was born in Notting- 
ham, and bred up at Clare-hall in Cam- 
bridge. His first preaching was at Belper, 
in this county, where he staid about a 
year, and then removed to this place, 
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and was ordained by the classes at Ches- 
terfield. After his ejectment, he suffered 
many ways for his nonconformity, par- 
ticularly, he was once indicted for not 
reading the book, when it was not yet 
come down. In the town of Monmouth, 
he (with many peaceable ministers and 
others) was sent prisoner to Chester 
Castle. He was afterwards one of the 
pastors of the congregation in Derby, 
where he died in June 1704.” 
Buxton.—According to Calamy, (vol. 
ii. 204,) Mr. John Jackson was ejected 
under the Bartholomew Act, from the 
pulpit of this parish, Buxton is now a 
place of fashionable summer resort. 
There is a small meeting-house in the 
town, which appears, by a date over the 
door, to have been erected in 1725; 
but a congregation of Disscntcrs existed 
here previously to that time, of which 
Mr. HoLtanp was the minister, in 1715. 
Upon his removal in 1728, he was suc- 
ceeded by the Rev. RicHaRDSCOLFIELD, 
whose residence in this place was not of 
long contiuuance. The mame of his 
immediate successor is not known to 
us ; but in 1737, the Rev. Wm. Harri- 
SON settled here, and continued to be 
the minister of this- congregation till 
1755, when he remeved to Chinley. He 
was succeeded by the Rev. GEorGE 
Buxton, under whose ministry, which 
lasted for several years, the congregation 
was reduced to two or three persons, 
in consequence of which he relinquished 
his task, and from that time, himself 
occasionally attended the Methodist 
chapel till his decease. Considerable 
doubt has been entertained, whether he 
had any fixed opinions on some important 
points of Christian doctrine; or, if he 
had, what those opinions were, as he did 
not discover them in his preaching. 
Some parts of his conduct were also in- 
dicative of eccentricity of character ; 
particularly his selling a small estate at 
Chalmerton, supposed to be his native 
place, that he might be thereby enabled 
to erect a large house for the use of the 
minister of this place at Buxton, on the 
scite of a smaller dwelling-house, which 
he pulled down. The edifice which he 
has reared is in a fantastic style of archi- 
tecture, and not being now needed for 
the purpose for which it was designed, 
is occupied as a public house, and known 
by the sign of the King’s Head; for 
which purpose it has for several years 
past been leased by the trustees, at a 
rent of £40. per annum. Since the re- 
signation of Mr. Buxton, there has been 
no settled minister here ; but the trustees, 
who are, we believe, all ‘* Unitarians,” 
have e Unitarian ministers in the 
neighbourhood to preach here during the 
latter part of the summer and autumn, 
when there is the greatest resort of 
visitors to the place. For some years 
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the meceting-house was opened on this 
plan, during thirteen Sabbaths in every 
year; but in 1821, the number was re- 
duced to ten. There are considerable 
funds attached to the place, besides the 
rent of the King’s Head; but not one 
professed ‘* Unitarian” among the laity 
of Buxton and its neighbourhood. The 
congrezation is, of course, very inconside- 
rable, and were it not for the funds, the 
place would in all probability be shut up. 

Buxton Independent Chapel.—In the year 
1807, a sum of money was raised by sub- 
scription, among persons of independent 
sentiments in Manchester, for the erec- 
tion of a chapel at Buxton. A plat of 
ground, containing 270 square yards, was 
also purchased by the late Mr. ARTHUR 
CLEGG, and placed in trust for this pur- 
pose ; and a letter, prepared by the late 
Mr. Joun Hope, of whom we gave some 
account in our last volume, p. 572, was 
printed and circulated with a view to ob- 
tain further contributions. A chapel has 
accordingly been erected. It is a neat 
building of stone, cost about £800. 
and was opened on the 18th July, 1810, 
by the Rev. Messrs. Bradley, of Man- 
chester ; Boden, of Sheffield, and others, 
This place was supplied for a few months 
in 1811, by Mr. Moore, a young man 
from Hoxton Academy, who received an 
invitation to settle there, but felt it to 
be his duty at that time to decline it, 
that he might return to London and 
complete his studies in the academy. 
He had, however, remained there long 
enough to conciliate the general respect 
of the inhabitants of the place, and his 
leaving Buxton is still mentioned by 
some of them in terms of regret. Mr. 
WILLS, also from Hoxton, succeeded Mr. 
Moore, and occupied the pulpit for some 
time, till he accepted an invitation 
to Bakewell. He was succeeded for a 
short time by Mr. HELMSLEY, now of 
Warrington. In December 1812, Mr, 
JouHn GREEVES was sent from Hoxton 
Academy, and continued to occupy this 
pulpit till 1814, when he. joined the 
Wesleyan Methodists, and became a 
conference preacher, in which capacity 
he was stationed for two years in the 
Buxton Circuit. From this time, the 
chapel was only occasionally supplied 
with preachers, till 1820, when the Rev. 
H. CreicuTron became the minister. 
Under his preaching the congregation in- 
creased ; the chapel was also repaired and 
improved, and a small Christian church 
was formed ; but it is to be regretted, 
that the want of adequate pecuniary sup- 
port has compelled Mr. Creighton to 
relinquish this charge. Since his depar- 
ture from Buxton, the members of the 
church have only enjoyed the occasional 
ministry of preachers passing through 
the town, and their own stated mectings 
a? prayer and reading the Scriptures. 

2 
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CALDWELL, near Burton-upon-Trent. 
—Mr. NATHANIEL BARTON was ejected 
from the pulpit of this place, under the 
Bartholomew Act; and it appears pro- 
bable, that in this, as in many other in- 
stances, his faithful ministry had pre- 
disposed the people to settle in noncon- 
formity.’ It is certain, that as soon as 
liberty of conscience was obtained, a 
meeting was opened in Caldwell, in the 
house of Mr. Timotuy Fox, another 
nonconformist, who resided here after 
his ejectment from Drayton Basset, in 
Staffordshire. This good man preached 
twice a day gratis, besides catechising 
his flock, till his decease, in a good old 
age, in May 1710. The following brief 
but interesting account of his life, pre- 
vious to the commencement of his public 
ministry at Caldwell, is given by Cala- 
y - ** He was born in Birmingham,” 
1628, and there educated in school learn- 

¢ In 1647, he became a student in 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, Dr. Sam. 
Bolton then being master. After some 
ay continuance there, he was admitted 

y the then Commissioners of the Great 
Seal to the Rectory of Drayton Basset, 
and was ordained by Mr. Thomas Porter 
and other ministers in Whitchurch, in 
Shropshire. He was beloved in his 
parish, and though he refused the en- 
gagement, yet he continued till he was 
ejected by the Bartholomew Act. But 
after August 24, he was put upon a new 
way to maintain his wife and five small 
children, and upon the advice of friends, 
he was encouraged to settle in a corpora- 
tion near him, where by his pen, and 
help of relations, he had a comfortable 
livelihood until the Oxford Act, which 
forced him to remove, and rent a farm 
in Derbyshire, Yet afterwards he was 
imprisoned in Derby gaol upon that 
Act, being penis HF, not in any ex- 
ercise of religion, but only coming to 
see his son, an apprentice in that town. 
He was taken up immediately, and com- 
mitted as aforesaid, in May 1684 ; and 
continued a prisoner till the November 
following. He was confined a second 

ime, when Monmonth was in the West, 

. in Chester gaol, (with several other 
neighbouring ministers and gentlemen, ) 
being carried thither without any cause 
of their imprisonment assigned. After 
a month’s confinement, he was dis- 
charged, giving £600. security for his 
goes behaviour ; that is, being himself 
ound in £200., and his two sureties 
each of them in the like sum. From 
the time of his ejectment, he preached 
in private, as he bad opportuni‘y,” at 
Caldwell and its neighbourhood. ‘Tire 
ministry commenced by Mr. Fox, ap- 
ars to have been continued for’some 
time after his decease, by the eminent 
Dr, EBENezER Latuam, who preached 
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at Caldwell and Holliton, in 1715; but 
shortly after that date removed to Fin- 
dern ; under the article,relating to which 
place he will be more particularly no- 


ticed. Upon his leaving Caldwell, it is 
probable the congregation dispersed. 

CarsinGton.—From the pulpit of this 
parish was jected Mr. Joun OLDFIELD, 
who afterw us became the parent of 
nonconformity in Alfreton. (see p. 51.) 
Calamy states many interesting. particu- 
lars of him, especially, that he was a 
man of learning, and worth, antl a gene- 
ral scholar, for which he was ‘* beholden. 
to no University.” Although his living 
of Carsington was worth not more than 
£70. per annum, and he had the offer 
of a very superior income at Tamworth, 
he declined it on ‘‘ the importunity of 
his people.” He is stated to have been 
*¢ @ judicious divine, a good casuist, 
and an excellent preacher, one that was 
pertinent and methodical, clear in open- 
ing his text, and that spake very close 
to conscience from it. He was well 
acquainted with the inside of religion. 
He was of few words and reserved, not 
at all talkative; but let any one give 
him occasion, by starting useful dis- 
course, putting him upon his knees, or 
upon writing or preaching, and they 
would soon find, that he wanted neither 
words nor sense. He was a man of 
prayer, and of a quiet spirit. The peo- 
ple among whom he laboured were very 
ticklish and capricious, very hard to be 
pleasedin ministers, and yet they centered 
in him, and his name is still (1713,) 
precious amongst them. This good man 
had many removes after he was ejected, 
but God told his wanderings, and he 
had songs in the houses of his pilgrim- 
age.’ His moderation led him occa- 
sionally to attend worship in the Church 
of England, for which he was censured 
by some of his nonconforming brethren. 
On the other side he was subjected to pro- 
secution for privately preaching, but the 
indictment being incorrectly laid, and 
supported by perjury, he was- ena- 
bled to defeat it, and the false witness 
stood in the pillory at Derby. The trials 
and afflictions which Mr. Oldfield en- 
dured for conscience sake, were coun- 
tervailed by family blessings, It was his 
privilege to have four sons, to whom he 
imparted a good education and know- 
ledge of the truth, by which instrumen- 
tally, they were led to devote themselves 
early to the Christian ministry—one went 
into the Church of England, and the three 
others became, as nonconformists, use- 
ful and estimable characters. Calamy 
has preserved (vol. ii. p. 173,) along and 
very iuteresting meditation, which Mr. 
Oldfield wrote, while debating in his 
own mind the question of nonconfor. 
nity. 
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II. MISCELLANEOUS, 


RESIGNATION OF DR. CHALMERS. 


Glasgow, 20th January, 1623. 

‘*T have called together the Gentle- 
men of the Agency of St. John’s, for the 
purpose of making known to them my 
acceptance of the offered chair of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of St. An- 
drew’s; and it is not without much 
agitation that I contemplate the prospect 
of leaving such a number of friends, in 


whose kindness and Christian worth I- 


have often found a refuge from many 
disquietudes. 

‘** The appointment is altogether un- 
looked for and unsolicited on my part, 
and just happens to be the seventh that 
has been submitted to my consideration 
since [ have been connected with Glas- 
gow. You will therefore believe, that 
itis not upon a slight or hasty delibera- 
tion that I have resolved to accept of it ; 
and I now hasten to offer the explana- 
tion of my reasons to those who are best 
entitled to know them. 

*¢ My first is a reason of necessity, 
and is founded on the imperative consi- 
deration of my health. I should like to 
unite the labour of preparation for the 
pulpit with the labour of household mi- 
nistrations in the parish. This is a 
union which I have made many attempts 
to realize, and I now find myself to be 
altogether unequal to it. This mortify- 
ing experience has grown upon me for a 
good many months, but never did it be- 
come so distinct and decisive till the 
present winter. My very last attempt 
at exertion out of doors has been fol- 
lowed up by several weeks of utter in- 
capacity for fixed thought. I find it 
impossible any longer to acquit myself 
both of the personal and mental fatigues 
of my present office ; and when, under an 
oppressive sense of this, a vacant Pro 
fessorship came to my door, I enter- 
tained it as an offering of Providence, 
and I have resolved to follow it. 

** My second is a reason of conscience. 
I am aware that the fatigue of my pre- 
sent office is shortly to be lightened by 
the erection of a chapel of ease, and the 
subdivision of the parish into two equal 
parts. I have often taken encourage- 
ment to myself from the anticipation of 
this important relief ; and if my succes- 
sor be possessed of ordinary strength, 
and have nothing to carry off his mind 
from the direct work of the ministry, 
he will now, I am persuaded, feel the 
comfort of a sphere so reduced within 
manageable limits that it may be over- 
takea. But it so happens of me that 
my attention of late has been divided 
between the cares of my profession and 
the studies of general philanthropy. 
And while sensible of the rebuke to 


which this might expose me from men 
which piety and Christian excellence are 
entitled to all veneration, yet I can 
affirm of every excursion that I have re- 
cently made in the fields of civic and 
economic speculation, that I have the 
happiness of him who condemneth not 
himself in that which he hath allowed. 
I can truly say that when I entered on 
this field, it was not because I knowingly 
turned me away from the object of Chris- 
tian usefulness, but because I appre- 
hended that I there saw the object be- 
fore me. But the field has widened as 
I have advanced upon it, insomuch that 
I cannot longer retain the offices which 
I now hold, without injustice to my 
parish and congregation ; without, in 
fact, becoming substantially, and to all 
intents and purposes, a Pluralist. 

‘¢ In these circumstances, Gentlemen, 
I have been met, and most unexpectedly, 
with the unanimous invitation of a Col- 
lege, within whose walls I can enjoy the 
retirement that I love, and again em- 
bosom myself amongst the fondest re- 
membrances of my boyhood. It was 
there that I passed through the course 
of my own academic studies, and that I 
am now called upon to direct the studies 
of another generation. Some of you 
know what I think of the great worth 
and importance of a Professorship, and 
that I have ever held a literary office in a 
University, through which the future 
ministers of our parishes pass in nume- 
rous succession every year, to be a higher 
station in the vineyard even of Christian 
usefuiness, than the office of a single 
minister of a single congregation. 

«¢ Moral Philcsophy ‘s not ‘Theology, 
but it stands at the entrance of it; and 
so of all human sciences is the most 
capable of being turned into an instru- 
ment either for guiding aright, or for 
most grievously perverting the minds of 
those who are to be the religious in- 
structors of the succeeding age. 

‘¢ It is my anxious wish that those 
reasons which have satisfied myself 
should satisfy you. In the calm retreat 
of an ancient and much-loved Univer- 
sity,—in the employment which it offers, 
so akin to the themes that I hold in the 
highest estimation,—in the post of supe- 
rior uSefulness which is there assigned 
to me,—in the unbounded leisure and 
liberty of its summer vacation, during 
which I may prosecute my other fa- 
vourite pursuits; and more particularly 
may renew for months together my con- 
verse with Glasgow, and so perpetuate 
my intimacy with yourselves ;—in these 
there are charms and inducements which 
I have not been able to resist, and which 
I have not seen it my duty to put away 
from me. 
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“¢ I feel the liveliest gratitude for your 
affectionate services, nor shall I ever 
cease to remeinber your toleration of my 
errors, and the kind indulgent friend- 
ship wherewith you have ever regarded 
me. My prayer for you all is, that you 
may be enabled by the grace of God, to 
live the life and die the death of the 
righteous ; that you hold fast the doc- 
trine which is unto salvation, and grow 
daily in the faith of the Gospel, which 
both pacifies the conscience and purifies 
the heart. Quit not, I beseech you, the 
stations of usefulness to which you were 
guided, not I trust by any human attach- 
ment, but by a principle of allegiance to 
Him, who is the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever. Do with all your might 
that which your hand findeth to do, 
And more particularly do I crave that 
throughout the remaining months of my 
abode in the midst of you, you will 
afford me the aid of all your light and 
experience in the maturing of those final 
arrangements by which the parish might 
be transmitted in the best possible con- 
dition to my successor. 

(Signed) ‘© THOMAS CHALMERS.” 


At Glasgow, the 22d January, 1823, 
at,a Meeting of the Elders, Deacons, 
and Sabbath School Teachers of the 
Parish of St. John’s, Glasgow, all warned, 
and a great majority present; John 
Wilson, Esq., was called to the Chair. 

There was laid before this Meeting b 
Mr. Wilson, a letter from their th | 


respected pastor, Dr. Chalmers, com-. 


municating the fact of his having ac- 
cepted the Moral Philosophy Chair in 
the University of St. Andrew’s. Where- 
upon, after due deliberation, the follow- 
ing Resolutions, prepared by a committee 
appointed by this body, were agreed 
to * 


** That this Meeting, from the terms 
of Dr. Chalmers’ letter now laid before 
them, perceive that his acceptance of 
the vacant chair, in the University of St. 
Andrew’s, is absolute. That it is not in 
any respect conditional, or suspended 
upon any circumstance whatever. If it 
had, this meeting would have done every 
thing in their power to induce Dr. C. to 
continue his charge of the parish. In 
such circumstances they would have pled 
with him their peculiarly harmonious in- 
tercourse, the strong and unquestioned 
attachment of the members of his con- 

ion to him, the extensive and daily 
increasing affection of his parishioners, 
the great sphere of Christian usefulness 
opened to him in this city, and through 
his pulpit ministrations and published 
» they are opened up to very 

many corners of the Christian world. 
Further, they would have pled the in- 
of his plans in the parish, for pro- 
moting the education of all classes, and 
for originating, quickening, and spread- 
ing moral and religious habits amongst 
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the people ; and lastly, they might have 
stated, but with humbleness of mind, 
that as their past services under Dr. C. 
have been most willingly rendered, to the 
extent required, their services in future 
would have been equally so, or might have 
been still farther extended, as they have 
acted under the impulse of devotion, in 
heart and mind, to aid their worthy pastor 
in the furtheraace of his great designs for 
the advantage of his fellow mortals. 

*¢ That it would ill accord with the 
deep seated affection and respect which 
all the members of this meeting enter- 
tain for Dr. C., to question, or for a 
moment to doubt, that his reasons for 
resigning the charge of this parish, do 
appear to his mind to be in every respect 
satisfactory and good. 

‘sWith one of these reasons, this 
meeting do, in a particular manner, feel 
the deepest sympathy—they allude to 
the delicate state of Dr. C.’s health, 
which, in their judgment, is a reason 
calculated to silence every objection ; 
for, highly as they would prize the conti- 
nuance of Dr. C. in his present charge, 
they are still more sensible of the be- 
nefit which he may be made the means 
of conferring on the Christian world and 
Society at large, if his health is pre- 
served to continue his labours, for pro- 
moting the spiritual and eternal interests 
of mankind. 

‘“*‘ The members of this meeting would 
acknowledge the hand of the Almighty 
in having sent Dr. C. to this corner of 
his vineyard, and having permitted him 
for a time to labour there, and to be the 
instrument of so much moral and spiri- 
tual improvement. They had hoped he 
would be continued amongst them for a 
longer period, to confirm the good im- 
pressions which he has been the means 
of making, and to see still more clearly 
the work of the Lord prospering in this 
place. But such has not been the will of 
the Divine Disposer of all events, to 
which this meeting would bow with 
Christian resignation, assuring Dr. C. 
that wherever he goes, and however he 
may be occupied, they will not, cease to 
think of him with affection, and to offer 
up in his behalf their earnest supplica- 
tions at the throne of grace for all need- 
— and every good and perfect 
gift. 

** In conclusion, and as regards the 
proceeding of the members of this meet- 
ing in the parish, all present declare 
their utmost willingness cordially to con- 
tinue united with Dr. C. in all his la- 
bours, as long as he remains here. But 
as regards future procedure, they would 
desire to commit themselves to God for 
light and strength, in the difficult situ- 
ation in which may then be placed, 
praying that such plans as he sees right 
to favour may be upheld and perfected, 
that what is amiss or awanting in them 
as agents feebly attempting to promote 
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his glory, he will supply; and that in 
due time they may be blessed with ano- 
ther pastor, who possessing like talents 
and zeal, may become, like Dr. C., the 
cherished friend and Christian instructor 
of all in the management of the affairs of 
the parish, as well as of all in the parish 
and congregxtion, so that in the end all 
things may work together for good, and 
the eternal salvation of many souls. 

**Mr. Wilson is requested to sign 
these resolutions in behalf of the meet- 
ing, and respectfully to communicate 
the same to Dr. C. without delay.’’ 





Society for aiding Ministers whose in- 
comes are inadequate to their suppert.—We 
gave, in our last number, a brief state- 
ment of the formation of this Society, 
and an abstract of its regulations, We 
repeat the mention of this important In- 
stitution, to state particulurly, at the re- 
quest of the Committee, their desire to 
Open a correspondence with Congrega- 
tional and Calvinistic-Methodist Minis- 
ters, deacons, and elders, and to receive 


-communications from them without 


delay. 

Communications should be addressed 
to the Treasurer, 125, Fleet Street ; or to 
the Committee or Secretaries, at Messrs. 
Knight and Lacey’s, 24, Paternoster 

iW. 


Recent Instance of Clerical Intolerance. 
—In the month of November last, an 
aged man residing at , in Cheshire, 
applied to have the corpse of a grand- 
child, of two years old, interred at the 
Episcopal chapel. connected with his 
village. His application was made, in 
the first instance, to the clerk of the 
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chapel, who told him, that he had better 
speak to the minister. Upon his doing 
80, the reverend gentleman inquired by 
whom the child had been baptized, and 
being told, that it was by a Dissenting 
minister in the neighbourhood, he de- 
clared, that the person who had bap- 
tized it might also bury it, for he cer- 
tainly would not. The poor man pleaded, 
that he had a grave in the chapel-yard, 
in which several members of his family 
had been interred, and that it would be 
a great affliction, particularly to his 
aged wife, to be obliged to take the 
corpse to any other place; and added, 
that he held half a pew in the chapel, 
for which he regularly paid. But the 
reverend gentleman was; inexorable, and 
it became necessary to procure a grave 
at a neighbouring parish-church, where 
the child was actually interred. Some 
friends of religious liberty in Cheshire 
and at Manchester, had, however, 
adopted measures for obtaining legal re- 
dress, and the matter was already com- 
mitted to the management of a respecta- 
ble professional gentleman, when farther 
proceedings were prevented by the death 
of the offending clergyman. Such hay- 
ing been the solemn close of this affair, 
we have deemed it proper to suppress 
the names of the parties concerned, and 
also some particulars of the case itself, 
while, on the other hand, we consider it 
our duty to inform the public, that in- 
stances of this species of intolerance 
continue tc occur, althongh it has been 
decided by the most respectable autho- 
rities that such conduct is no less con- 
trary to the law of the country, than to 
the spirit of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 





Trish Sunday Schools.—That important Institution, the Sunday School Society 


for Ireland, still continues its active 


operations. The following table pre- 


sents a picture so gratifying, and yet calling so loudly for increased efforts, 
that we extract it from the official statement. 
































Scholars, 
of whom Proportion 
Popula- 3 Total. 7¢ #bove| Gratui- of Scholars 
tion in 3 * | the age | tous to 
1821. BD of 15. |Teachers.} Population. 
Province of 
Ulster -----+++++} 2,001,966 | 1,027 |116,597 | 14,048 7,812} 1 to 17 
Leinster---+-+-++} 1,785,702 | 239 | 19,053 | 2,119 1,757 | 1 — 94 
Connaught -----| 1,053,918 77 5,312 616 461 | 1 — 198 
Munster. -+---++| 2,005,363 52 | 3,886 346 340 | 1 — 516 
6,846,949 }1,395 }144,848 | 17,129 | 10,370}; 1— 47 
Discontinued, 
or merged into 163 | 11,407 
other Schools 
6,846,949 }1,558 (156,255 | 17,129 | 10,370 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR THE PRESS. 

Early in March will be published, An 
Appeal for Religion, to the best Senti- 
ments, and Interests of Mankind ; being, 
Ist. Four Orations for the Oracles of 
God. 2d. Judgment to Come, an Argu- 
ment in five Discourses. 3d. Messiah’s 
Arrival, a Series of Lectures. By the 
Rey. Edward Irving, A. M. Minister of 
the Caledonian Church, Hatton Garden. 
In one vol. 8vo. 

Five Lectures, on the Pretensions and 
Abuses of the Church of Rome; deli- 
vered in York Street Chapel, Manches- 
ter. By the Rev. John Birt. 8vo. 

The Rev. G. Redford has in the press, 
a new Edition of his Defence of Extem- 
pore Prayer. 

A Farewell Testimony; containing 
the substance of two Discourses preached 
in the Parish Church of Debenham, 
in the view of resigning the Living, and 
seceding from the Establishment. By 
William Hurn, vicar. 


WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

Prayers for the Use of Families. By 
William Jay. The Sixth Edition, (in- 
cluding an additional week.) 8vo. 9s. bds. 

Relics of Literature. By S. Collett, 
A.M. 8vo, 15s. 

A Diary of a Tour through Southern 
India, Egypt, and Palestine, inthe years 
1821 and 1822. By a Field Officer of 
Cavalry. 8vo. 10s 6d. 

The Encyclopedia 
Part VIII. 

The History of Spanish and Portu- 
guese Literature. By F. Bouterwek. 
Translated from the original by Thoma- 
sina Ross. In 2 vols. 8vo. £1. 4s. 
boards. 

Services at the Ordination of the Rev. 
James Parsons, York, Oct. 24, 1822. 

Universal Stenography. By W. Hard- 
ing. 12mo. 3s. 

The Connexion of Christianity with 
Human Happiness. By the Rev. W. 
Harness, A. M. 2 vols. 15s. 


Metropolitana. 








a 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 
ComMuNIcATIONS have been received this month from Rev. J. Turner--T. Eisdell. 
Also from Astrop-O. P. S.—E. S.—Amicus—Omicron—Viatorius Mer- 
cator. 

That our readers may fully understand the temper and spirit of the Editors of 
the Christian Guardian, we transcribe their rejoinder to the remarks inserted in 
our January number.—‘* We were required, last month, to disavow, on the part of 
a respectable Dissenting minister, any connexion with the publication calling itself 
the Congregational Magazine. And now we observe, in a long and dismal article 
in the last number of that work, that it is most anxious to disavow, on its part, all 
participation in the politics of Mr. Hall. While, to complete the climax, Mr. Hall 
himself disavows all participation of feeling with his admirer, the Black Dwarf. 
Thus ‘ in the lowest deep a lower deep, still threatens to devour us.’ ’’—We dare 
say that this paragraph appeared to the writer very pithy and facetious ; it would, 
however, afford us decided advantages were we disposed to avail ourselves of them. 
All that we shall permit ourselves to say in exposure of the—the disingenuousness of 
our antagonist, will be contained in the following explanation.—I1st. The Christian 
Guardian had taken upon itself peremptorily to affirm, that the Rev. George Burder 
was ‘* avowedly connected” with the Congregational Magazine, and Mr. B. for- 


warded to them a direct contradiction of this statement ;—a bitter epigram on the’ 


unqualified manner in which the assertion had been made.—2. The affirmation, 
that we were ‘‘ most anxious to disavow all participation in the politics of Mr. 
Hall,’’ is equally correct with the former. We neither avowed nor disavowed 
them, we did not feel ourselves called upon to do either; nothing more was said 
by us, than that in a certain article, which had a political pamphlet under review, 
we cautiously abstained from identifying our sentiments with those of a particular 
individual, We have no motive for concealing our opinions on the subject of civil 
government ; but we shall reserve their exposition for some more worthy occasion, 
than an altercation with the Christian Guardian.—As for the malignant buffoonery 
about Mr. Hall and the Black Dwarf, we have not a word to waste upon it. 

We feel it necessary to apologize for the unusual length to which the Memoir of 
Mr. Bennet has extended. Such a trespass on our usual limits is not likely to 
recur. 

Taxw/3o¢ will find a note at our Publisher's. 

The communication of Amicus is left as directed. 

Erratum in our last number.—P, 67, col. 2.—24 lines from bottom, for work, read link. 
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